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THE MUSIC OF WILLIAM WALTON 


ILLIAM WALTON was born at Oldham in 1g02. In 

childhood he showed exceptional musical talent, and eveii 
his early works displayed remarkable technical assurance. Once 
he had acquired experience his fame became international and 
perhaps his genius is best summarised in the words of the late 
Sir Donald Tovey, who, writing of the Violin Concerto said, ‘* This 
is one Of the most important concertos for any instrument and 
I can see no limits to what may be expected of the tone poet wha 
created it”. 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST 
HUDDERSFIELD CHORAL SOCIETY 
LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA + BRASS BANDS 
Soloist : DENNIS NOBLE _» 35a WILLIAM WALTON 


(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) 








CONCERTO FOR VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA ~~ - DB 5953-5 


HEIFETZ and CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Cond. EUGENE GOOSSENS 


CROWN IMPERIAL (A Coronation March, 1937) - + = DB3164 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Cond. Sir ADRIAN BOULT 


FAGADE — Suite No! - C€2836-7 Suite No.2 - C 3042 
LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA Cond. WILLIAM 
WALTON 

PORTSMOUTH POINT—Overture - - - = = = = DAIS540 


B.B.C, SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Cond. SIRADRIAN BOULT 


THE WISE VIRGINS—Ballet Suite (on themes of J. S. Bach) ©3178-9 
SADLER’S WELLS ORCHESTRA Cond. WILLIAM WALTON 


GREATEST ARTISTS + FINEST RECORDING 
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RECORDS 


Promptly on the first of each month you'll find all the new 
releases at Imhof’s ; and comfortable, sound-proofed 
audition rooms in which to hear them. A little word of 
warning, however—do please come as early in the month 
as possible for in these days of record rationing there is 
always the risk that supplies of the record you wanted so 
much may quickly be exhausted, both here and at the 
factory. You can always rest assured that if a work exists, 
it’s at Imhofs. 


IMHOF POSTAL PLAN 


Despite the difficulties encountered through record 
rationing and postal delays, the Imhof Postal Plan goes 
from strength to strength. If you are unable to come in to 
see us you'll find it a boon, and by taking just two small 
precautions, as satisfactory as a personal visit. First, list 
as many alternatives as you possibly can. Second, because 
of acute staff shortage, send sufficient cash coverage, 
i.e. the amount of the actual number of records you re- 
quire to the maximum. Surplus will be refunded with 
detailed docket. Carriage and packing is free on orders 
over £2 (excluding Tax) in value. 


ATT; 


IM NEEDLES 


The strict rationing of records makes it more necessary 
than ever that valuable recordings should be preserved. 
And no way is more certain than by using IM Long-playing 
Needles. Not only do new records played with IM’s stay 
new, but the prematurely aged throw off some of their 
years after a little treatment by IM’s. Economical, too— 
one ‘‘ Top-hat ’’ of 10 plays, with repointing, upwards of 
1,000 recordings. Their cost ? Just 2/- per ‘* Top-hat,”’ 
plus 1/4 Tax. 


IM NEEDLE CLINIC 


If the unavoidable shortage of that wizard for speed and 
efficiency, the IM Pointmaster, has caused you to hesitate 
to confer upon your records all the benefits of IM Long- 
playing Needles, delay no longer. The IM Needle Clinic 
has been specially planned to give you plenty of new 
points for your IM’s whilst you are waiting for your 
personal machine, at the modest cost of : 10 for é6d., 
20 for 114d., 30 for 1/34, 40 for 1/8, 50 for 2/-, and 4d. 
each ten over 50. Post orders 3d. extra to cover return 
postage and packing. You can buy your IM’s to-day with 
confidence and hear ALL the music tonight with pleasure. 


“hig Month of uste 


Discerning gramophiles the world over keep well 
abreast of all things recorded with a subscription 
to ‘‘ This Month of Music.’’ This candid and 
critical review of all the latest releases comes to 
you each month together with all the new supple- 
ments, H.M.V., Columbia, Parlophone, Decca and 
Brunswick, for the modest sum of 3s. 6d. a year 


post free (overseas 7s. 6d.) 


Imhof’s (Retail) Ltd. 


Established 1845 


112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. I. TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 5944 


If you are on Priority Work, IMHOF’S Engineering 
Division can place a well-equipped modern plant and a 
wide experience at your disposal for the building of 
high-grade metal Instrument Cases, Chassis, etc 
Enquiries should be addressed to Alfred Imhof, Ltd 
112-116, New Oxford Street, Londen, W.C.1. 


CONTRACTORS TO THE ADMIRALTY 
AIR MINISTRY, M. o S. and G.P.O. 
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LYMPANY has recorded 






This is the first complete recording of the 
twenty-four preludes of Rachmaninoff. The Decca 
Record Company take pleasure in presenting these records 

as a tribute to the memory of the great Russian composer. 














ro |} K.1023 No.1!.In CSharp Minor Op. 3.No.2 -K.1028 No. 13. In B Flat Minor Op. 32. No.2 
| No. 2. in F Sharp Minor Op. 23.No. | No. 14. In E Major Op. 32. No. 3 
New recordings | No. 18. In F Major Op. 32. No. 7 
K.1024 No.3. In B Flat Major Op. 23. No.2 
Ida Haendel (violin) accompanied by | No.4. In D Minor Op. 23. No. 3 
(a) Mewton Wood (b) Adela Kotowska | K.1029 No.15. In E Minor Op. 32. No. 4 
(a) Malaguena (Albeniz) | K.1025 No.5. In D Major Op. 23. No. 4 No. 16. In G Major Op. 32. No. 5 
(b) La Vida Breve (De Falla-Kreisler) No.6. In G Minor Op. 23. No. 5 
K.1073. | 
Astra Desmond (contralto) with harp K.1026 No.7. In E Flat Major Op. 23.No.6 — K.1030 No.19. In A Minor Op. 32. No. 8 
accompaniment by Maria Korchinska No. 10. In E Flat Minor Op. 23. No.9 No. 20. In A Major Op. 32. No. 9 
Songs of the Hebrides No.8. In C Minor Op. 23. No. 7 No. 21. In B Minor Op. 32. No. 10 
(Composer Kennedy-Fraser) No. 12. In C Major Op. 32. No. | 
(a) Sleeps the noon 
(b) Kishmul's Galley 
(a) The Bens of Jura K.1027, No.9. In A Flat Major Op. 23. No. 8 K.1031 No.22. In B Major Op. 32. No. I 
(b) A Fairy Love Song : No. 17. In F Minor Op. 32. No. 6 No. 23. In G Sharp Minor Op. 32. No. I2 
K.979 | No. It. In G Flat Major Op. 23. No. 10 No. 24. In D Flat Major Op. 32. No. 13 
Kathleen Long (piano) | 
Sheep may safely graze (Bach) | 
Fantasia in C Minor (Bach) 
«| Decca records 
| 
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Issued by The Decca Record Co. Ltd., I-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9 
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Side |—Target for Tonight — 
March. Leighton Lucas 
Talk by Air Chief Marshal*Sir Arthur 
Harris, K.C.B. 
(By permission of the Air Council) 
Side 2—Actually recorded inside the 
Bomber over the Target 
(Reproduction by permission of the Air Council) 


(Profits from this record are being devoted to the 
R.A.F. Benevolent Fund) 











, 
THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by William Walton 
Spitfire Prelude. Wm. Walton - . 
Spitfire Fugue. Wm. Walton. (Solo >» C3359 
Violin: Laurence Turner) - - - 
Written for the film ‘ First.of the Few "’ 


INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Fabien Sevitzky 


Overture ‘“ Russlan and Ludmilla.’’ ©3347 
Glinka; Dubinushka. Rimsky-Korsakov 


BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
March (from “ The Gypsy Baron’’). ie B 9335 
Indigo March, Op. 349. J. Strauss = - 


REGINALD FOORT 
on his Giant Moller Concert Organ 
Vision of Salome — Waltz. Joyce -\80 080° 
Dreaming — Waltz. Joyce = - 





YEHUDI MENUHIN———————_,, 
Praeludium (from Violin Sonata No. 
6 in E—). Bach. (Unaccompanied) 
Air (from Suite No. 3 in D). Bach. 
(Piano acc. by Marcel Gazelle) - 


DB 6156 











GWEN CATLEY 
and the Hallé Orchestra 
Conducted by Warwick Braithwaite 
Recit: Tis Wondrous (E Strano!); Aria: 
Ah! Was it He? (Ah! Forselui) = - 
What Folly! (Follie! Follie!) - - 


From “La Traviata.” Verdi 


NOEL COWARD 


You’d be so nice to come Home To 
I’m Old Fashioned - - >t — 


FRANK TITTERTON 


The dear little Rose of old England. Rocebyrig- 
Michael. (Piano acc. by the Composer). 
Dedicated to H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent, 
President of the Alexandra Rose Day Fund. 
Serenade. Schubert (Piano acc. by Thomas Best). 
BDIO5! 
(Profits from sale of this record are being devoted to the 


Alexandra Rose Day Fund) 
*“* HUTCH” 


You’d be so nice to come Home ” BD 1049 
You'll never know - - 





JOE LOSS 
and his Orchestra 
Silver Wings in the Moonlight - 
I’m thinking tonight o y Blue >BD 5809 
Eyes - - " 
Romanesca - 


My shadow misses your Shadow SD sete 





DON MARINO BARRETO 
and his Cuban Orchestra 
Brazil ; Yo ta Namora . - BD 5812 





GLENN MILLER 
and his Orchestra 
That old Black Magic; At Last - BD 5811 





SWING MUSIC 1943 SERIES 


TOMMY DORSEY and his Orchestra 
Lonesome Road. Pts.1&2  - - B9333 
LIONEL HAMPTON and Orchestra 


Flying Home - is . i 
Save it pretty Mama_ - ‘ } B 9334 








“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 
THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY, LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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a I fhececonen who fell under the spell of the 

gramophone in later years can have 
no idea of the joys and sorrows of the old 
acoustic days! One needed patience and 
imagination—especially plenty of the latter ! 
—in those times, but still we persevered, 
and no one can say we did not get a great 
deal of fun out of it. We had numerous 
moments of real beauty, too—who can 
ever forget the fragrant loveliness of the 
early Galli-Curci discs of Bellini and 
Rossini arias, the Caruso and Hempel 
records, the Heifetz issues, and so forth ? 
Yes, we did have some exquisite experiences. 
Tue GRAMOPHONE faithfully recorded all 
these happenings, and when we want to 
recapture a little of the atmosphere of 
those happy times, nothing gives me 
greater pleasure than to browse among the 
pages of the earlier volumes.” 

I quote from one of the many letters that 
have come in from early subscribers on 
THE .GRAMOPHONE’s coming of age. It 
expresses well the nostalgic affection for the 
old days which this anniversary aroused. 
Here are some more: 

““We have incredible blessings now, 
even at gs. 11d. a record, but I often think 
wistfully of those far off days of soundbox 
and needle tests, of the Congresses, and 
something called (where is it now ?) the 
Orchorsol taking the honours, and James 
Caskett and Vocalion and Actuelle and 
Pathé and Sterno and a hundred and one 
names month by month long since gone. . .” 

“The birth of THE GRAMOPHONE 
coincided with an attack of rheumatic 
fever which laid me low for six months, 
and during that time every disc I bought 
was bought purely on your recommenda- 
tion. Need I say that I never struck a dud ? 
They included the R.A.H.O.’s Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 3 (conducted, if I remember 
rightly, by Eugene Goossens), Stralia sing- 
ing ‘ Non mi dir,’ the Velvet Face recording 
of the Unfinished and the Liszt Piano 
Concerto No. 1. I remember, too, thinking 
when I found a B.R.O.S. soundbox, that 
realism could go no further and that we 
were as near perfection as we could get. 
That all takes us back a bit, doesn’t it ?” 

Then : 

“The old days, I think, were the best, 
when we fitted -Lifebelts and ‘ listened to the 
bass.’ There was interest and adventure for 
the unskilled amateur—now a knob is 
turned, and there you are, for better or 
worse.”’ 

_ That just epitomises the whole of modern 
life. ‘‘ A knob is turned and there you are.” 
There’s not much left for the unskilled 
amateur to do. Who that experienced it 
can forget the excitement of the Lifebelt ? 





THE BIRTHDAY LETTERS 
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In the Spring of 1925 it was that the Rev. 
L. D. Griffith wrote to the Editor that he 
had invented a device which had greatly 
improved the tone of his gramophone and 
he had applied for a patent. Meanwhile, 
what did C.M. advise him to do about it ? 
Send it along, said the Editor, and assem- 
bled all hands on the beach at Jethou to 
help with the landing of it. It turned out 
to be a piece of rubber tubing apparently 
cut off a garden hose and enclosed in two 
curtain rings. The secret of this gadget 
was not revealed until the patent had been 
passed, and not till November of that year 
was the Editor able to let himself go about 
it. This he did in one of the most excited 
Editorials he has ever written. Exciting, 
too. In conjunction with that marvel, the 
Balmain machine, the Lifebelt was miracu- 
lous. No blasting (do you remember 
blasting ?), no ringing vibrations, and not 
nearly so much scratch (do you remember 
the scratch ?). That editorial spread over 
six and a half pages. And the excitement in 
it spread too. Everyone was buying the 
Lifebelt which cost only five shillings ; and 
there was a splendid new H.M.V. machine 
just out, which occupied some of the six and 
a half pages of that Editorial. The gramo- 
phone trade was booming. Everything was 
lovely. THE GrAmMopHONE had an Art 
Supplement every month; there were 
competitions galore ; there was an article 
in the August 1925 number, by Raymond 
Gram Swing, on Babies and the Gramo- 
phone, and there were so many Societies 
that five or six pages had to be allowed 
them, though they were rationed to 200 
words apiece. 

The battles of the old days! Romantic v. 
Classical soundboxes ; Fibre v. Steel. This 
battle never ends, but is perhaps not quite 


so energetically fought nowadays. I venture 


to quote an assertion in one of the birthday 
letters : 


** With reference to the use of Thorn and 
Fibre needles . . . the stronger the motor 
power the better the points stand up to the 
heavy modern recording, and if using fibres 
on such recordings a thin one is likely to 
stand the strain better than a thick one.” 

What about it ? Wigs on the green ? 


A good many of the correspondents 
complain of the amount of space given to 
Jazz. Does anyone read it ? someone asks. 
Asks another: is it the missionary spirit 
that prompts us to give so much space to 
it, hoping thereby to lure the lost ones into 
classical pastures ? He knows of one such 
case. I am glad’to hear it, but we are not 
so disinterested as all that. 


Nor is it on account of advertisers that 





two pages of our diminished journal are 
given up to Jazz, which someone suggests 
can be the only possible reason for con- 
tinuing it. 

The reason for this extravagance is a 
simple one, and should be accepted once 
for all by those to whose interests the bulk 
of the paper is devoted. It is that there is a 
large minority (yes, I think it is a minority, 
at any rate within our radius) a large 
minority of intelligent (and musical) young 
people to whom Jazz with its rhythms is life 
itself. Incredible as this may seem to 
chamber music and classic enthusiasts 
generally, I personally am able to sympa- 
thise with such eccentricity. More years 
ago than it is pleasant to contemplate I was 
caught myself by the fever of Rag-time 
when I was in New York, and Weber and 
Fields’ Theatre was the rage. I have never 
quite recovered. I cannot pretend that I 
enjoy much that I hear nowadays, and 
crooning makes me sick. There was nothing 
of that kind, naturally, in the old days. We 
can bless, but we may also curse, the 
microphone. 

Someone writes, why all this Jazz 
personnel ? Why, then, shouldn’t W.R.A. 
give the names of the players in the orches- 
tra when he reviews symphonies? We 
must remember that, though to us it may 
be nothing that Cootie Williams is playing 
the first or second trumpet, or Pee Wee 
Russell the clarinet, it means a lot to some 
people, and I think it is part of the excite- 
ment of hearing these American Jazz 
records—to spot players. A harmless 
amusement. They come to THE GrAmo- 
PHONE for expert advice, and they get it 
from Edgar Jackson. Do not grudge them 
their two pages. And if you still feel sore 
about it, listen to a few Duke Ellington 
records, and perhaps you will come nearer 
to understanding that there can be some- 
thing profound and even beautiful in Jazz. 

Several correspondents réfer anxiously to 
deletions. Many are waiting for better times 
before they can buy the records they covet 
now. It is not likely that either Walton’s 
Belshazzar’s Feast or the Moeran Symphony 
will disappear ; it is not surprising that 
these are especially hoped for when the 
time comes to spend. 

There is a cry from the heart for Glaz- 
ounov’s Fourth Symphony, which the 
writer says is the most beautiful piece of 
music in existence. ‘I often wonder,” he 
says, “‘ whether there is anyone else in the 
world who shares my passion for this 
symphony. Probably not...” Perhaps 
not ; but it is worth mentioning. We could 
do with some more Glazounov. . . 


Nearly all these faithful readers mention 
their bound volumes of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
and how they enjoy browsing in them. 
One, who says he was born four years before 
THE GRAMOPHONE, has the complete set, 
but presumably was not an original sub- 
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scriber. (A good many regret that they 
did not have the advertisements bound up 
with the paper, and I agree that this was a 
mistake. What advertisements remain 
“facing matter’ are historical mile- 


The GRAMOPHONE 


stones). They browse in the past, but they 
are alive to the present, and they know that 
though there will never be another lifebelt, 
there are more thrills just round the 
corner. 





BEHIND THE NEEDLE—XXXVIII 


By HERBERT 


For those concerned with the dating of 
records I mention in passing the re- 
organisation of Columbia record numbers in 
March, 1930, with the LX1 of the Light 
Blue label (a Schubert violoncello concerto 
adapted from the Arpeggione Sonata, with 
Cassado and Harty), the Dark Blue 12-inch, 
DX1 (‘‘ Scheherazade ’’—first parts), and 
the 10-inch, DB1 (carillon solos). The 
reference to ‘‘ Scheherazade ”’ recalls that 
this was part of an experiment suggested 
by a newcomer in the organisation to tempt 
the public to buy the larger works piecemeal 
by issuing them in instalments instead of 
complete in one bite. This was also done a 
few months later with Glazounov’s “ The 
Seasons,” but all that happened was that 
buyers seemed to wait for the last section 
and then bought the complete work. 


There were four momentous out-of-the- 
ordinary orchestral issues during 1930. 
Constant Lambert’s classic jazz sensation, 
“ The Rio Grande,” led the way, with the 
composer conducting the Hallé Orchestra 
and Sir Hamilton Harty at the pianoforte. 
It was rather damned with faint praise, but 
whatever critics in other fields may do, no 
gramophone critic ever killed a record with 
adverse comment that I remember, and 
* The Rio Grande ” enjoyed a memorable 
success. Then came Ravel’s grand, exciting 
crescendo of drum rolls, ‘‘ Bolero,”? which, 
although already recorded overseas,. was 
first issued here with Mengelberg conducting 
and, be it noted, strictly in the composer’s 
tempo. The same month saw the recording 
of Weingartner’s transcription for orchestra 
of the Beethoven ‘* Hammerklavier ” 
Sonata, and, finally, the first production of a 
Sibelius symphony, an event which was to 
lead to the assertion of Sibelius’ right to be 
acknowledged among the world’s masters. 
It is, I think, common knowledge that the 
Finnish Government, who had pensioned 
their national composer to secure his 
devotion to composing in comfort, were so 
anxious to see his work available on the 
gramophone that they commissioned Col- 
umbia to record the first and second 
symphonies, paying, I believe, 50,000 
Finnish marks and providing the conductor, 
Professor Robert Kajanus, a _ personal 
friend of the composer and steeped in 
Sibelius _ associations. The Second 
Symphony was the first issue in October, 
the First Symphony following four months 
later. Truly, Sibelius owes his place in the 
world of music to the gramophone. 


Another landmark of the year 1930 was 
the Columbia History of Music, edited by 
Percy Scholes, and produced in conjunction 
with the Oxford University Press—the 


first volume in April. This ambitious 
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undertaking was the inspiration of Alex 
Kraut, then in charge of our Regal records, 
in connection with which, to do him 
justice, he had shown considerable enter- 
prise with such popular innovations as ‘‘ An 
Old-time Music Hall,” the “ Sweeny 
Todd ”’ cut-throat melodrama, the Casey 
Kids, and numerous other novelties. In 
great excitement he took his History idea to 
Arthur Liedtke, our British manager, who 
** thought there might be something in it,” 
but pointed out that it would require to be 
associated with a responsible publisher for 
some accompanying textbook. He sug- 
gested that Kraut should talk it over with 
Hubert Foss, musical adviser to O.U.P. 
Foss immediately grasped the possibilities 
and proposed Percy Scholes as the editor 
of what he said should be called the 
Columbia History of Music by Ear and Eye. 
As a result the project was decided upon. 
But before this Alex Kraut had faded out of 
the picture and when I met him a few 
months ago his somewhat mournful re- 
flection was, ‘‘ Well, Percy Scholes and the 
rest made a fortune out of it, I hope, but— 
me, nil!’ But, like symphonies and 
similar large-scale recordings, it is tolerably 
certain that the History has not even yet 
made anyone’s fortune. Its production 
was paid for by popular songs and dance 
music. Incidentally, the first volume 
made use of and paid tribute to the 
Dolmetsch family and their wonderful old- 
world instruments for the performance of 
the music of Byrd, Farnaby, Weelkes and 
Dowland, so that this gifted group of Arnold 
Dolmetsch and his sons and daughters 
rightfully found a place for their combined 
unique musical genius and craftsmanship 
in an appropriate setting. The completion 
of the History took just eight years, the 
fifth volume being published in 1938. This, 
by, the way, dragged out over a couple of 
years, for as it was the concluding volume, 
Scholes had the nightmare problem of 
bridging the period from approximately 
the mid-1gth century to the present day 
with all its modern mixed forms and com- 
plexities. And he had to do this in the 
limited space of sixteen ten-inch sides. 


The History was a great undertaking. I | 


don’t know anyone who could have done 
it better than Scholes, always a patient 
friend of the earnest seeker after musical 
knowledge. In round figures the Columbia 
History cost some £20,000. 

With the present well-deserved pro- 
minence of Solomon in the concert world, 
I ought to note in passing his first record- 
ing, in May, 1930, of the Tschaikovsky 
Concerto No. 1, in B flat minor, with 
Harty. Of less musical importance, 
but none the less of great general enter- 
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tainment value, were our Drury Lane 
recordings of “The Three Musketeers,” 
the coming of the Paul Whiteman {ilm 
* King of Jazz,” with its popularisation of 
Gershwin’s “‘ Rhapsody in Blue,” a sudden 
and quite unexplainable interest in the 
1914-1918 war songs, which led to my 
suggestion to our recording departmeni for 
what proved a highly successful series of 
Debroy Somers’ Band records of War 
Marching Songs, “The Old Contempt- 
ibles,”? and others. We also tried a mystic 
drama, “‘ To Meet the King,” with Sybil 
Thorndike and Lewis Casson. H.M.V., 
too, tried the pulse of this market with a 
Sexton Blake play and a B.B.C. thriller, 
** Brigade Exchange.” 

From a publicity viewpoint, experiments 
and new departures always had a high 
value, for any one of them might reveal a 
tendency that could be profitably developed. 
But the gramophone public was like every 
other section of the people. You might 
tempt them into buying the expression of a 
new idea as a trial, but unless they liked it, 
you could never repeat it. Columbia had its 
full share of these experiences in both 
directions, as I have no doubt did others, 
But that way, and that way only, lies 
progress. For instance, we had been enjoy- 
ing some success with a couple of Grand 
Opera records of Aroldo Lindi, and he had 
expressed the wish to sing ballads in 
English. Foreign artists singing in English 
were always a doubtful quantity, so in the 
conference where the matter was discussed, 
I suggested that he be allowed to do so 
provided he sang them in the florid grand 
opera style. Somewhat amused at the idea, 
my colleagues, agreed, and his first English 
record of ‘For You Alone” and “ Until” 
was done in the Italian fashion with the 
tenor singing. as if they were arias from the 
Covent Garden stage. Two more of the 
same kind gave a similar thrill, and that 
was all the public would stand. 

Another little experiment was tried with 
Eric Coates, who had already conducted 
his “‘ Summer Days ”’ suite for us. In the 
Cochran Revue of 1930 was the Rodgers 
number “‘ With a Song in My Heart,” one 
of the successes of the season, and we asked 
Eric Coates to take the tune and treat it 
as a symphonic rhapsody, and record it. 
It made a two-part 12-inch record and had 
a big sale. In that form it has been played 
as a concert piece many times since, and 
Eric Coates afterwards applied the same 
treatment, with even greater effect, to some 
of his own works—still catalogued. 

That very much neglected English com- 
poser, Josef Holbrooke, got one of his rare 
gramophone showings in “ Bronwen,” the 
third part of a trilogy on Bronze Age 
legends called ‘“‘ The Cauldron of Anwyn.” 
Lord Howard de Walden (as T. E. Ellis, 
the author of the libretto) was greatly 
interested in this recording by John Coates, 
Doris Vane and a symphony orchestra. 
The records were brilliant, but the strange 
apathy of the British people to their native 
composers, until and unless they are thrust 
on their ears and forced into their conscious- 
ness by propaganda or publicity, prevented 
* Bronwen” from being much more than 
a brief gramophone landmark, though one 
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reviewer described it as “‘ a rare treasure.” 

Don Bradman was the wonder batsman 
of the Australian team. He also played the 
piano. Harold Williams, as a fellow- 
Australian, brought him along to the 
studios at Petty France to make a record, 
relating, as we thought, to his cricketing 
triumphs. But Don wanted to record his 
piano-playing. We tried to persuade him 
that the public would wish to hear him on 
cricket. No, he hadn’t prepared anything 
on that, and for a while there was a dead- 
lock. Then diplomatic Harold Williams 
proposed a compromise: Don to make one 
side a piano solo, the other a talk on cricket. 
I happened to form one of the welcome 
committee, and Arthur Brooks called to 
me, “Know anything about cricket, 
Herbert ?” I truthfully replied, ‘Not a 
thing.” ‘Don’t you think you could 
knock up something ?” “ All right. Give 
me half an hour and I’ll see what I can do.” 
I went into a corner and scribbled an 
imaginary interview with Don, turning the 
questions into answers with blanks for Don 
to fill in, and wound up with a peroration 
on the national game representing our 
national characteristics, and so on. Don 
read it through, filled in the blanks, added 
a few touches here and there, and—that 
was the cricket talk on “‘ How it’s Done,” 
recorded by Don Bradman. I don’t 
suppose there have been many records 
made quite in that fashion. 


The last-minute successes of the year 
1930 were all in the popular category but 
widely different in character. One was 


“Old Sam,” the monologue that Stanley 


Holloway had introduced into the ‘‘ Co- 
Optimists.” Records of the speaking voice, 
whether in recitation or sketch, were-always 
a speculation, and though we expected a 
good reception for this new dialectic form of 
humour, we were taken aback by the 
enormous demand for “Old Sam.” = It 
was, happily, issued in December, and the 
nation unanimously decided that it was 
the one comic record they had been 
waiting for. To-day, of course, ‘‘ Pick Up 
tha’ Musket”’ is a classic among mono- 
logues. It set the seal to Stanley Holloway’s 
popularity and laid the way for numerous 
other episodes with Sam Small, as well as 
adventures into the private life of Albert 
Ramsbottom and his parents. Another 
interesting “ snip ” was the choral record- 
ing of Strauss’s “‘ Blue Danube” by the 
B.B.C. Chorus. It sold better than the best 
popular air of the moment. 


The other pre-Christmas venture of 1930 
was one of my own little ideas. We had 
long desired to exploit the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas to a greater degree beyond 
the orchestral selections and occasional 
single vocal numbers to which we, indeed, 
all companies, were limited, by reason of 
the highly prized exclusive contracts be- 
tween H.M.V. and Rupert D’Oyly Carte. 
These precluded any other attempt to make 
a collected series of any one Savoy opera. 
But I suggested to’ Arthur Liedtke the idea 
of recording as many of “ The Mikado” 
numbers as possible as separate items and 
bringing them together in a series—no 
matier how few they were. Joe Batten was 
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called in and, after going through the score, 
said that what we could get with published 
orchestral accompaniments would not repre- 
sent a fair idea of the complete work. We 
knew permission would not be given for us 
to make our own band parts for the others, 
whereupon Joe Batten said he might be 
able in some cases to use the published 
orchestral selections for accompaniment 
purposes, but even that would not give us a 
representative ‘‘ Mikado.” ‘All right,” 
concluded Joe, “let’s do any numbers 
wanted to fill up, with piano accompani- 
ment from the vocal score.” Which is why 
three or four of the ‘‘ Mikado ” records in 
that first portfolio series were with piano. 
The announcement of ‘The Mikado,” 
abridged on six 10-inch records, caught the 
public imagination, and I had the pleasure 
of seeing ten thousand sets (60,000 records) 
sold before Christmas, and the production 
settle down into one of our best-sellers. 

By some means unknown to me, the 
situation over necessary band parts was 
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eventually eased, for when we came to 
follow “‘ The Mikado ”’ with ‘‘ The Gondo- 
liers *? and later, ‘‘ Yeomen of the Guard ” 
and ‘“‘Iolanthe,”’ we did not have 
recourse to any piano accompaniments. All 
were highly successful, and in a few years 
“The Mikado” alone had topped a 
quarter of a million—over 40,000 sets. 
Edward German’s “‘ Merrie England ”’ was 
another “ portfolio’ success that ran the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas very closely. 
In all, up to date, a sale of close upon a 
million records must have been the result 
of that simple idea. 

In subsequent years we applied the 
principle of abridgment to some of the 
Italian operas, taking the twelve principal 
airs from each and putting up the six 
records in an album as a “ concise ’’ opera. 
These, too, enjoyed a considerable vogue, 
and their sales did not conflict with the 
same works in complete form. 


(To be concluded) 





Notes from my Diary 





THE LAST OF THE THREE GIANTS 


OF THE VOLGA 


HAS DEPARTED 


7 By F. W. GAISBERG 


ACHMANINOFF, Gorky and Chalia- 

pin were all born in 1873 on the banks 
of the river Volga, within a radius of a 
hundred miles. All three were to achieve 
world fame in the three allied branches of 
art—music, literature and drama. Their 
paths were to cross early and they were to 
remain life-long friends, genuinely happy 
in each others’ company, free from rivalries 
or jealousies. In the height of their achieve- 
ment, revolution in their homeland caused 
them to seek refuge in foreign countries and 
begin life anew when past their prime. 
Gorky alone was to return to his mother- 
land to put his shoulder to the new order as 
champion of the proletariat, a role he had 
played all his life. There he died honoured 
as a national hero. 

I was fortunate to be in their company 
on several occasions and know at first hand 
the good-natured and easy relationship 
that existed between them. Towards 
Chaliapin their attitude was fatherly and 
protective ; the two sober, serious men were 
in total contrast to the boyish, boisterous 
Fedor Ivanovitch to whom they were 
always giving advice. In 1917, when the 
Rachmaninoff family escaped from Russia, 
Chaliapin was among the last to take 
secret farewell of them. I remember, when 
arriving in New York with Chaliapin in 
1921, it was first to Rachmaninoff’s beautiful 
home in Riverside Drive that we went for 
advice, and the counsel we received there 
was indeed excellent. Serge gave him a 
long lecture on his deportment in the 
Metropolitan Opera and especially in 
respect to his political utterances. In those 
days fear of the Red blight was prevalent. 

It was a great pleasure to see Rach- 
maninoff come to life by the mere presence 
of his friend, and I can hear now his deep, 


cavernous laugh while Fedor would tell, 
with pantomimic illustrations, one of his 
stories of the Russian peasant. It was my 
delight to see him on his frequent visits to 
London and to relate the latest escapade of 
his protégé. He would listen with that 
quizzical twinkle of his grey eyes, thoroughly 
enjoying my story. 

Once I carried an important message to 
him. Chaliapin was very fond of Aleko’s 
aria from the one act opera of that name, 
and was of the opinion that it could be 
successfully revived if, by the addition of a 
Prologue and a second Act, it could be 
lengthened to an evening’s entertainment. 
Rachmaninoff wrote it as a student in the 
Moscow Conservatoire. It won for him a 
gold medal and is full of fresh and beautiful 
music. Although backed up with Chalia- 
pin’s promise to play the title role, he 
could not be persuaded to accept the idea. 
He added that much water had run under 
the bridge since the days of Aleko. He was 
very sensitive on the subject of his own 
music and Russian music in general. Some 
comments of English writers on his music 
were hard and unjustified. There was an 
eminent Italian conductor whose attitude 
towards Russian music was well known. 
Rachmaninoff himself repeated to me how 
that conductor was asked why he included 
no Russian music in his programme: 
“Russian music! There is no Russian 
music.” 

He had a fine retreat on beautiful’ Lake 
Lucerne, where he and his family regularly 
spent their summers. Unfortunately, in 
selecting the site he overlooked its proximity 
to a girls’ seminary and their youthful 
tribute to him in daily pounding out the 
C sharp minor Prelude ! ‘ 

I remember an enjoyable Saturday 
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afternoon when I accompanied him to St. 
Ann’s, Soho, to hear a very fine rendering 
of his Vesper Mass. He was happy that 
summer day. 


His family life was exemplary and 
singularly ideal. Mrs. Rachmaninoff and 
his two charming daughters, Irene and 
Titania (the latter he proudly referred to as 
the “ Princess ’’) all spoke perfect English, 
and usually accompanied him on his tours. 
He nearly always suffered from bad health 
and needed the constant care of his wife. 
I can never think of him or the semi-invalid 
Gorky without seeing the halo of those 
wonderful women hovering over them like 
guardian angels. His Mongolian caste of 
features showed distinctly his Tartar ances- 
try, but of this he was also proud. 


In business he was shrewd and it was 
well known in America that he was the 
wealthiest among his musical colleagues. I 
had several bouts with him and can vouch 
for his keenness. He carefully rationed out 
his public appearances. This was partly 


due to his health and also to gain time for 
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his composing, but he saw to it that the fee 
for each recital was princely. During the 
entire period of 26 years which he spent 
in America, even during the depression, 
he gave his usual yearly quota of recitals 
and invariably to sold-out houses. 

Barring his own three Concertos and the 
Rhapsody ‘on a theme of Paganini, 
Rachmaninoff has left no recording of 
great piano concertos or indeed of any other 
great piano works, excepting Chopin’s 
B flat minor Sonata and Schumann’s 
** Carnaval Suite.” It looks like a repetition 
of the Busoni tragedy. The Victor Com- 
pany, who had him under exclusive con- 
tract for the greater part of the post-war 
period (from 1920) are open to a charge of 
neglect to posterity. I know he was difficult 
to deal with and especially in the matter of 
posterity he was a terrible cynic. I had 
often argued the matter out with him, but 
found him an incurable realist. Only one 
concession did he offer and that was to 
conduct his No. 3 Symphony if we would 
allow him a week’s rehearsal with the 
L.P.O. This I had to refuse. 





TALKING BOOKS for the BLIND 


BY LOUISE MAURER 
Of the Library of Congress of Washington, D.C. 


DISON was the first to envision the possi- 

bilities of recording for the blind, in his 
application for a patent on the “ phonograph 
or speaking-machine,” but it was not until 
1934 that the first talking book records and 
reproducers were distributed. 

The talking book record, as developed by the 
American Foundation for the Blind, in New 
York City, is a twelve-inch, two-faced disc 
recorded at 150-200 grooves to the inch, with 
sixteen minutes and twenty seconds of available 
playing time on each side. It is recorded at slow 
speed, 33} revolutions per minute, rather than 
the usual speed for domestic use of 78 r.p.m. 
An ordinary ink-print book of about 300 pages 
may be read on approximately 16 records— 
depending, of course, on the subject-matter, 
the ink-print type, and, above all, the reader. 

The American Foundation also developed, 
at this time, a special reproducing machine, 
upon which these slow-speed records could be 
played. 

But the price of the records and reproducers, 
even when sold at cost, was prohibitive, as far 
as the average blind adult was concerned. 

Fortunately, a national distributing agency 
for both the records and the machines was at 
hand. 

In 1931, by an act of Congress, the Librarian 
«f Congress was made responsible for the 
selection, purchase, and distribution of Braille 
and Moon books to twenty-seven libraries for 
the blind, strategically located throughout the 
United States. Duplicate collections were 
placed in each library and circulated free of 
charge in every section of the country, so that, 
by 1934, the Library of Congress was supplying 
the bulk of the literature for the adult blind in 
America. Still untouched: by this embossed 
collection, however, were many thousands of 
blind who never could or would learn the 
“ punctographic ”’ method of reading. 

This group still constitutes the larger number 
of the blind population (approximately 200,000) 
of the United States, for it has been estimated 
that only about one quarter of the blind in this 


country ever learn to read Braille. Most of 
them are elderly, settled persons, blinded in 
later life, who either lack the sensitiveness of 
touch necessary for finger reading, or resent 
“* going to school” all over again, to learn to 
read, slowly and laboriously, a: system of tiny 
raised dots, so different from the ink-print to 
which they have been accustomed. 

There are also the smaller group of those, 
for the most part younger, blind who do 
read Braille, and love it, but who are naturally 
radio and phonograph-minded. To their quick 
intelligence the talking book came, not only as a 
diversion, but as a swifter medium for trans- 
mitting knowledge. 

Thus, when the talking book was finally 
developed, ready and waiting were both the 
need for it and the means for its distribution. 

The annual Congressional appropriation for 
the division of Books for the Adult Blind in the 
Library was gradually increased to meet the 
new demand for talking books, and, in 1935, 
President Roosevelt authorised the expenditure 
of W.P.A. funds for the manufacture of talking 
book reproducers, without which the records 
distributed by the Library were useless. A 
project was set up in New York City under the 
general direction of the Library and the super- 
vision of the American Foundation. More than 
23,500 of these machines were manufactured 
and made available to adult blind individuals 
unable to purchase them. (This yearly appro- 
priation from W.P.A. funds has recently been 
discontinued, but the Library receives annually 
an additional amount for the maintenance and 
replacement of the machines now in use.) 

At the present date, the Library has distri- 
buted to its twenty-seven circulating agencies 
about 625 talking book titles covering a wide 
general range of subjects, although the collec- 
tion, by comparison with the average ink-print 
library, is still in embryo. It is unique among 
library collections, however, for a number of 
reasons, and its many possibilities are just 
beginning to be realised. 

In the early days.of 1934, sound effects, such 
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as the tolling of bells in Dickens’ “ Christm: 
Carol,” singing, and background music, wer+ 
introduced and proved successful enough io 
suggest the production of plays with casts. These 
dramatisations, recorded in their entirety, have 
rapidly become the most popular of the titles 
distributed, and efforts are made, wherever 
possible, to obtain the services of noted actors 
and actresses, and at least some members of the 
original cast. “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street,” for example, was recorded last year 
with members of both the British and American 
casts, who were kind enough to lend their 
talents to the recorded production. 

“* Spot recording ” of the plays on the stage 
at the time of the actual Broadway performance, 
has been attempted, but, so far, the technical 
difficulties and labour complications involved 
have made it too costly an undertaking. That 
this type of recording has a definite future, 
however, has already been proved by the 


- enormous success that such “ spot recordings ” 


have had in another less sophisticated field. 
The Department of Ornithology at Cornell 
University has successfully recorded, by means 
of a portable laboratory, the calls and songs of 
wild birds in the woods, and these ‘ sound 
effects’? have been placed on records, inter- 
spersed with narration. Blind school children, 
who are now being taught many things with the 
aid of the talking book, are the envy of their 
sighted friends, who must learn their lessons 
without such enticement as bird calls, ‘‘ sound 
effects’? of the barnyard, the fair, and the 
circus, and dramatised scenes from history. 

Still another variety of talking book has been 
evolved by the use of re-recorded material. 
Perhaps the most popular title ever distributed 
was Walt Disney’s ‘“‘ Snow White,” dubbed in 
its entirety from the sound track of the film, 
with narration added to clarify the action. 

These innovations pale, however, before the 
great achievement of bringing the living author 
himself to the blind listener, to explain and 
interpret his own work. This practice is, of 
course, not always possible or advisable, but in 
the cases where it has been judiciously applied, 
the enthusiasm of the blind listeners has been 
most gratifying, and the talking book has now a 
living and archival value far beyond that of the 
ordinary ink-print edition. 

Great writers of all countries have contributed 
voluntarily to the talking book collection. 
Thomas Mann has read a special introduction 
to his early novel, ‘‘ Buddenbrooks” ; Lin 
Yutang read part of “ My Country and My 
People ”’ ; Krishnalal Shridharani contributed 
a page to the recording of ‘‘ My India, My 
America,”” and so on. In the case of Great 
Britain, we have been extremely fortunate. A 
few months before his death, Eric Knight 
read his famous short story ‘The Flying 
Yorkshireman ”’ for the blind, and Jan Struther 
lent her delightful and appropriate personality 
to ‘‘ Mrs. Miniver,” which she read in its 
entirety. The addition of fifteen transcriptions 
of the original radio broadcasts of the Prime 
Minister of England’s speeches, to a recorded 
edition of “ Blood, Sweat and Tears,” has made 
this talking book historic. 

It should be made clear that, although it is an 
American development, these slow-speed record- 
ings for the blind have also been in use for 
some years in other countries, notably, Great 
Britain, where the Sound Recording Committee 
of the National Institute of the Blind, London, 
has been producing many fine books. Despite 
the difficulties involved in the differences of 
speed (English records are, to date, recorded at 
24 r.p.m.), English and American blind have 
been exchanging talking books with consider- 
able mutual enjoyment for a number of years, 
and, since the war has curtailed to some extent 
the production of the Sound Recording Com- 
mittee, a large part of the current library of 
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Are you a connoisseur? 


“* These are in every way connoisseurs’ records : for choice 
of music, for musical insight in interpretation, and for the 
exceptional purity of the recording of pianoforte tone.” 

—The Times. 


Are you discerning ? 


“* My only criticism of Miss Sellick’s wholly delightful 
and well chosen album is that the unspectacular nature of 
her playing may hide from the less discerning how truly gifted 
a pianist she is.” ‘"—Edward Sackville West in 

The New Statesman and Nation. 


The records referred to are the four made by Miss Phyllis 
Sellick (exclusively from Rimingtons) of French keyboard 
music, and of which Eric Blom wrote in The Birmingham Post : 

” . the reproductions are about as good as any piano 
records could be imagined to be and the performances reach 
one’s ideal of perfection . . . the music is of special interest 
as representing a particular school about as‘well as a single 
short recital of this kind could be expected to do.” 


The records are of works by Couperin, Rameau, Debussy, 
Daquin, Ibert, Ravel and Poulenc. A few more sets have just 
been pressed—four 12 in. records (no album), £1 19s. 8d. 
Postage 2s. FRED SMITH 


SUMMER HOLIDAY. We shall be closed on and including 
Saturday, 14th August, re-opening on Monday, 23rd August: 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 


42—43 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. GERRARD 1171 
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An Important First Recording 
DENNIS BRAIN 


with the Hallé Orchestra 
| Horn Concerto No. 4 in E Flat. Mozort-—K.495_ - = = = = DX1123-4 
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DAVID LLOYD 


Gerald Moore at the Piano 


Young, arr. H. Lane Wilson 
Is she not passing Fair? Elgar - - - 


Phillis has such charming Graces - - 
DB 2117 


CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


It’s you that] Love - - - . a 
Don’t get around much any More « FB 2944 


Better not roll those Blue, Blue ayes FB 2945 
Silver Wings in the Moonlight - - 


. . at the Piano 


Carroll Recalls the Tunes, No. 2; 


Ain't Misbehavin’; Stormy Weather; Exactly like You; 
Oh me, Oh my, Oh You; They didn't believe me; 
Cheek toCheek - += = = = = = = £FB2943 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


What’s the good word Mister Bucbind 


You'll never Know -- - ated 


A fool with a Dream ie: el 
Just fora While - ae “} FB 2948 


TURNER LAYTON 


The Old Curiosity Shop - - - - - 
I'd like to set you to Music - . FB 2941 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 


The Vagabond King — Selection (FrimI) 


Introducing: Intro.; Valse Huguette; Song of the 
Vagabonds; Some day; OnlyaRose - + DB2I16 


SANDY MacPHERSON 
at the Theatre Organ 
Flashbacks of Jessie Matthews 


Introducing : Dancing on the Ceiling ; A room witha 
View; My heart stood Still; Dancing my way to Heaven; 
Over my Shoulder; When you've got a little Spring- 
time in yourHeart - - - - -« = «= FB294 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Hawaiian Love; Maui Waltz- - - - FB2942 


-—FUTURE SUPPLIES I— 


Your future record supplies depend 
upon you. Take your old records 
now to your Record Dealer. 
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THE COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 
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English blind listeners has emanated from 
America. 

It has been suggested that, in countries with 
large illiterate populations the field of the 
talking book might be extended to include 
sighted as well as sightless. In parts of South 
America and China, for example, the art of 
the story-teller is not forgotten, and many 
people still receive much of their information 
orally. Whatever the possibilities may be for 
sighted use of the talking book, it is evident 
that there is a pressing need for blind education 
in many of these countries. The Library’ has 
this year sent to Brazil recordings of Brazilian 
literature in Portuguese, and it is hoped to 
follow this up by the introduction of Spanish 
recordings to the blind of other South American 
countries. 

Whatever its future, the present use of the 
talking book has fully justified the considerable 
expenditure of Federal funds, and the enormous 
amount of time and devoted effort given to it. 
It has brought comfort, instruction, and release 
to thousands of blind readers who never were 
and never will be reached by embossed litera- 
ture. It is a little-known side-line of phono- 
graphic recording that has proved of great 
practical use, and this usefulness is daily 
increasing. 

[By the courtesy of the National Institute for 
the Blind, a postscript to Miss Maurer’s 
interesting account of American activities will 
help to fill in the picture from our side of the 
Atlantic. The first of many talking book 
inventions was examined in Great Britain by 
the Technical Committee of the N.I.B. as far 
back as 1920, and from that time continuous 
research was made into methods of recording 
for the blind, touch being maintained through- 
out with the experimental work of the American 
Foundation. An experimental studio was 
established in London in 1934 and a Sound 
Recording Committee was set up under the 
chairmanship of Sir Ian Fraser, M.P., the 
cost of the experiments being shared by the 
N.I.B. and St. Dunstan’s; and soon, by the 
munificence of Lord Nuffield, who provided 
£5,000 a year for seven years, the production 
of talking books and the establishment of a 
library of records were started. Generous 
grants for this purpose were also made by the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the Pilgrims’ 
Trust, and more recently by the British War 
Relief Society of America. 

The recording studio has twice been bombed, 
but in spite of difficulties new English recordings 
at the rate of twenty-five new books a year have 
been continued, and the number of titles 
available now is 440. Roughly half of them are 
American recordings. The latest figures show 
that in one year 22,000 books, comprising 
368,000. records, were sent out to the 1,400 
members of the library. The British blind 
population is considerably less than half that 
of the United States.—Ep.] 





HUBERT FOSS, Music Industries Council 
Organiser, noting the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s suggestion of built-in bookshelves in 
new housing schemes, urges that such shelves 
“must allow provision for the width of gramo- 
phone records,” adding that the M.I.C. would 
be glad to prepare drawings and specifications 
“if books and gramophone records were 
likely to be considered as an essential part of 
civilised life.” 
_ Our contributor, Herbert C. Ridout, has 
Just been elected to the Ensa Advisory Broad- 
casting Council, concerned with Home, Forces 
and Overseas Ensa broadcast programmes. 
Other members of the Council include the 
Rev. Sir Herbert Dunnico (Chairman), Dame 
Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Yvonne Arnaud, Sir 
Kenneth Barnes, Sir Louis Sterling, Collie 
Knox, and Stephen Williams. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 
AND 


ORCHESTRAL 


Both W.R.A. and the Editor regret 
that conditions of space do not permit at 
present any further notice of the Bliss 
Pianoforte Concerto, noticed by A.R. in 
July. 


Dennis Brain with Hallé Orchestra 
Horn Concerto No. 4 in E flat, 
K.495 (Mozart). Columbia DX1123-4 
(12 ins., 13s. 3d.). 

Three horn concertos are in E flat. No 3 
(K.447: 1786) was played by Aubrey 
Brain, father, I believe, of the present 
excellent soloist, whose tone is well caught : 
not over-dominating, nor over-pushed by 
an orchestral part that is apt to be a bit 
hefty for my Mozartean ideal ; but then, I 
incline to the gentler hopes for much of 
Mozart, believing that the power in the 
music often bears little relation to mere 
orchestral: volume, or to the kind of 
conductorial heartiness which we in this 
country get, in the place of re-creative 
subtlety, in three out of four concerts: 
part of the price we pay, I take it, for 
democracy. 

Most ably as the player manipulates his 
instrument in the first movement, I could 
wish that Mozart had not insisted on his 
eternal cadence-tag, with its trill. Horns 
were not made for trilling ; nor, indeed, 
does one particularly want to hear them 
performing rapid scales. Much as we may 
appreciate the composer’s skill in writing 
for the horn of his day, so limited in com- 
pass, it is a pity that he could not or would 
not make such changes in his style as the 
horn really imperatively demanded. It 
may be that Leutgeb, for whom the works 
seem to have been written, was fully satisfied 
with what Mozart gave him, and doubtless 
he enjoyed, as such a player would, over- 
coming difficulties. In any case, Mozart 
was constrained by his time and his nature 
to write thus, and we “ accept it so.” 

The first movement took two sides ; the 
second, a suave cantilena, occupies but one, 
and the finale, the fourth. Side 3 is a 
*‘benignant ray, beauty, and life, and 
joyance from above.” Or, if we come to 
earth, strawberries and cream from, and in, 
the authentic Mozartean garden. The 
finale is sure to bring a round of applause 
for the soloist. Who cares about the tunes ? 
We know it is going to be a six-eight rondo 
of the hunting-horn order, but we cannot 
know, until we hear, how cleverly Mr. 
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Brain is going to round the corners. As 
one who has once achieved a scale on the 
horn, I salute with ten times anybody 
else’s ardour (save that of real horn- 
players) the cleverness that produces such 
a gay result. The fashioning of the minia- 
ture rondo, too, is worth a cheer. Despite 
the inevitably conventional opening gam- 
bit. Mozart gets a remarkable amount of 
material into his first solo, makes a delicious 
variety in the second, cuts the repeat short 


to make room for a third idea, which leads 


round to the final rally in a crafty way. 
The last round, with coda, makes a swift 
end: the whole is on a small scale, but 
egg-full of meat, as tasty as in these days 
a real egg can taste. It is all over in a few 
seconds less than three and a half minutes. 
And I should like to pin down some of 
to-day’s young triers to that time, and boot 
them around until they give us a hundredth 
part of the Mozartean style and force and 
meaning. You will enjoy this light concerto, 
in which all concerned have done a pretty 
piece of work. 


Hallé Orchestra (Walton): Laurence 
Turner (violin): Spitfire Prelude 
and Fugue (Walton). H.M.V. C3359 
(12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 


This is from the film First of the Few. I 
have not seen it, but it is probably well 
known to many, and has been highly 
praised. Such a piece of work as writing 
music to accompany a film ought to be the 
subject of extended study. So many ques- 
tions arise : what is the object of the music ? 
How much attention can it claim? Not 
much in the theatre, that is certain; but 
again, how little have cinema audiences 
been studied. I have done a bit of field 
work therein, but I realise how much 
remains to be done. A team of investigators 
is needed, and the spirit of “‘ Mass Observa- 
tion.” Whether the cinema powers would 
welcome such study, I doubt. Nor would 
musicians be happy, I think, at most of the 
results likely (I venture to prophesy) to 
come out. But film-music is obviously a 
strong line for composers who can bring 
themselves—I won’t say “‘ down,” but out 
and around—to its pretty stiff requirements. 
Walton has that ability: but what that 
means for Walton’s other music, and what 
the whole business of film-music means for 


art, urgently deserves keen consideration. 


The Prelude here is of the admirably 
pompous, circumstantial order: perhaps as 
good an essay in the obviously Elgarian as 
we have had since the great man wrote his 
last Pomp, in 1930. Actually, this piece is 
not in the line of the later Pomps, one or 
two of which had an almost sub-acid 
flavour ; certainly, they went beyond the 
simple melodious outburst of-Nos. 1 and 4. 
Walton’s steady ear for what the public 
can attend to while watching films (what- 
ever that may be: I wonder) has led him—’ 
wisely, I am sure—to adopt the simplest, 
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most direct approach. It is indeed rather 
curious to compare Walton’s various styles ; 
in so doing, one does not, I venture to 
insist, really gain much by comparing the 
Elgar of the Pomps with the artist of the 
violin concerto. 

Everyone can find interest in this music, 
beyond the broad pleasure of the tune: 
not least, in thinking of the men and the 
deeds that it celebrates—thinking, each in 
his own way, of war and peace, hope and 
frustration, man and devil. 

Walton has been equally successful in 
writing a fugue that shall declare its nature 
immediately to the man in the street, who 
associates such a form with probably one 
name only, and likes to get a whiff of the 
old man somewhere: which is duly 
afforded. The quiet interlude in the middle 
is followed by some neat combination work, 
and an ending in the spirit of the prelude. 
The scoring of the vigorous music is highly 
spiced, the recording apt in force, though 
not quite to my complete comfort in clarity. 


Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
(Sevitzky): “Russlan and Lud- 
mila *” Overture (Glinka): Dubin- 
ushka (Rimsky-Korsakov). H.M.V. 
C3347 (12 ins., 6s. 73d.). 

These make a capital pair. The record, 
splendidly bright and clear, is a good 
bargain. The work of this orchestra is not 
yet familiar to us. We continue to wonder 
why America should have (in normal times) 
so very many more symphony orchestras 
than we. I have no very recent gazetteer 
information about the size of Indianapolis : 
probably it is now more than the 364,000 of 
my information ; the State of which it is 
the capital had then but just under three 
and a third million people, though in size 
not far short of Scotland and Wales put 
together. 

Russlan was a landmark and a revelation : 
romantic, rooted in the Russian past, with 
the Easternism we came to delight in: 
above all, for us, wildly “ nationalistic.” 
Soon after Pushkin died, Glinka was con- 
centrating on the idea of the opera (1837). 
The odd adventures of this composer in 
search of a libretto can be enjoyed in 
Abraham’s On Russian Music. The work 
came out in 1842 (six years after A Life for 
the Czar). I wish we could have more 
extracts from the opera. Apparently only 
two airs have been done—Victor, and 
foreign H.M.V. In the overture there is a 
famous early whole-tone scale, consecrated 
to Chernomor, the demonic magician. 
This comes near the end, in the trombones 
—twice in the last quarter-inch: it can’t 
be missed. The first subject is that of the 
wedding gaieties from Act Five—much of 
the overture consists of that material ; and 
the second is taken from the Act Two air 
by Russlan, a fine bold thing. 

Dubinushka (meaning, I read, “the 
cudgel ”’) is a revolutionary song. In 1905, 
during the war with Japan, Rimsky- 
Korsakov stood up for the students of the 
St. Petersburg Conservatoire against the 
Director, whose dismissal they demanded. 
But it was the composer who got the sack. 
He and Glazounov, who had resigned as a 
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protest, each orchestrated a revolutionary 
song: Glazounov the Volga Boat Song, and 
Rimsky this Dubinushka, which, in various 
versions, had been adopted in the repressive 
days by students of liberal tendencies. The 
composer gives us a march which treats the 
tune in slightly varied ways about a couple 
of dozen times. There is next to no develop- 
ment. This is not very exciting to us, but it 
must have had all the force of reiterated 
advertising, for the liberators of 1905. Do 
they still sing the tune, I wonder? And 
when, if ever, shall we have such a song ? 
Or, having it, use it? Nobody sings 
patriotic songs here. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
Estudiantina Waltz (Waldteufel). 
H.M.V. Bg330 (10 ins., 5s. 44d.). 

We haven’t so many Waldteufel waltzes as 
Strausses. The encyclopedia’s listing covers 
about thirty or so tit-bits by the amiable 
wood-devil, who, despite his name, was not 
a German, but an Alsatian (1837-1912). 
Heseems to have writtenaround two hundred 
and twenty waltzes, polkas, marches, and 
gallops from about 1878 (but, oddly, to 
have begun his opus-numbering at 100). 
From the Paris Conservatoire he had a 
curious skip—first to a piano factory, and 
then to the Empress Eugenie’s court, 
where he played, and conducted for balls. 

The title of this waltz, says the learned 
Peter Reed, refers to strolling student- 
musicians from universities, who earned 
part of their tuition-money “ by entertain- 
ing on street corners”: much as many 
lively Americans 1 know have paid their 
way through college by acting as stewards, 
waiters or in some other hard-working 
way, in their vacations. 

Though I have never felt Fiedler to be 
very Viennese in Strauss, he always does a 
safe and often a stimulating job of work. 
This is a recording apt for the “‘ Holidays 
at Home” movement, though I would 
suggest giving the entire neighbourhood the 
benefit of it, as the disc might, by fullness 
and generosity of volume, invite. 

The second section seems to suggest a 
pseudo-Spanish colour, but the melodic 
line is purely that of French light opera or 
vaudeville. There is a rather pronounced 
difference, as not infrequently in these 
Prom. recordings, between the tonal values 
in mf and in f and ff: I could wish the 
latter always as genial as the former. A 
tinge of hardness creeps into the loud tone. 
For its recreative purpose, and not for- 
getting the legitimate use of the loud- 
speaker, such a disc can be fully recom- 
mended. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : 
March from “The Gypsy Baron ” 
and Indigo March, Op. 349 (Johann 
Strauss). H.M.V. Bg335 (10 ins., 
5s. 44d.). 

This sparkling recording perhaps need 
the open air for full enjoyment. Yet I 
think those who have accustomed them- 
selves to the Bostonian “‘ Prom.” recording 
within an ordinary room will have no 
difficulty in taking in the music, which is 
vivid, clear-cut, without background sounds. 
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This kind of music, heard in summer, ta ‘es 
my memory back to my last Boston Proi., 
when I saw a strange sight (for an English 
concert-goer): refreshments being served 
at tables in the body of the hall. These 
lighter evenings included a “ Stein Nigit,” 
with emphasis in print upon parts of 
names such as “ Meyerbeer”’ and “ Rubin- 
stein,’ a “Horn Quartet,” and “ Bacchan- 
ale’? ; a waltz by one Volstedt—a name 
very near to that which was for some years 
a word of fear to American convives ; and 
the final invitation, after the “ Stein Song,” 
to “ Come, Bring your Stein, and Sing !” 
This, I fear (as Ruggles would say), would 
never do for us ; though it might liven up 
the Albert Hall, if anything would. Possibly 
the final sound in the Baron, the only one 
I cannot enjoy, is a convivial one. Sober 
Bostonians cannot be expected to know 
what a Bronx cheer is ; but it does rather 
sound like that. 

Mr. Jerome Pastene, of our contemporary 
the American Music Lover, placing Indige as 
from the first operetta of Johann Strauss the 
Second, Indigo, or the Forty Thieves (1871), 
adds: ‘‘So carelessly concocted was the 
book to this play that it was a stock joke in 
Vienna as to whether the forty thieves were 
not more reasonably forty librettists.”’ The 
Baron march is the triumphal entry (last 
act) Hurrah! die Schlacht mit Gemacht. He 


_speaks more highly of two other marches 


which were issued in a set in America at 
the same time as this pair—the Persian 
and Egyptian marches. The Indigo one, by 
the way, is listed as “ Op. 349”: and this 
was a first operetta, written, however, 
when he was by no means young—about 
forty-six. Probably the opus numbers were 
applied a good deal later. 


Danya Shafran (violoncello) and Lenin- 
grad State Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Gauk): Variations on a Rococo 
Theme for Violoncello and Orches- 
tra (Tchaikovsky), and Vladimir 
Sofronitsky (piano solo): Scherzo 
(Goltz). Decca X269-71 (12 ins., 
2gs. gd.). 

The soloist, who was a Laureate of the 
All-Union Competition, I read, makes a 
capital go of the endearing music. The co- 
operation of all concerned is most happy: 
nothing is overloaded ; the little work is 
sweetly commended to us ; it may be offered 
to any audience with the certainty of easy, 
delighted acceptance. 

The work was dedicated to Wilhelm 
Fitzenhagen, the short-lived professor of the 
violoncello at the Moscow Conservatoire, 
who took part in the famous Trio written 


- in memory of Nicholas Rubinstein. 


I see that Victor Kubatsky, a Russian 
player of the violoncello, is reported as 
having established the fact that Fitzenhagen 
introduced ‘“‘many changes, distorting 
Tchaikovsky’s ideas,” into the work. The 
printed editions have these. Mr. Kubatsky 
has restored the work to its original con- 
dition, and a new edition is promised, to be 
issued by the Moscow State Music Publish- 
ing house. This seems a curious state of 
things ! 

** Rococo”? may mean several things: 
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for most of us, it means the eighteenth 
century’s grace, aristocratic refinement, 
harmonious architectural- settings for for- 
mal yet gorgeous firniture and costume, 
stilted manners, stylized diversions, malici- 
ous wit—craftsmanship and skill exerted 
for patrons, rather than, as in the age of 
curiosity and discovery, the enormous 
release of energy that followed the Renais- 
sance. In our book, Discovering Music, we 
gave pictures of two of the finest examples of 
rococo and baroque in the world (Mozart 
and Bach, one might say)—the Amalien- 
burg (1734-9), and, for baroque, the grand 
stairway in the castle at Wurzburg. But 
Tchaikovsky’s rococo theme is scarcely 
period-painting: it has much the same 
feeling as that in the orchestral variations, 
recently recorded, of the Suite in G. He 
perhaps used the word in its more general- 
ised sense of mildly antiquated elegance. 
He has the excellent idea of using a little 
orchestral ritornello, coming in after the 
variants, with dainty diversity. It is in these 
respects, and in that of the soloist’s charming 
delicacy, that the. work is most attractive. 
Its mental calibre is distinctly light ; 
indeed, it is about the easiest-to-hear of any 
variation-set of its day. ‘The length is 
modest, the demands on the hearer of the 
lightest. 

The short preface by the orchestra con- 
tributes something to the mood, with a 
pleasing effect of stroking us into acquies- 
cence in a novelette’s daydreams. There 
follows the theme, and the ritornello ; then 
variation 1, in triplets: perhaps a rather 
obvious opening move ; but he has better 
things to come. No. 2 gives the soloist 
more scope for device. 

The third variation (beginning side 2) 
is in the vein of many a Tchaikovsky ballet- 
hit (hear that chirping wind accompani- 
ment: the dancers can easily be seen), with 
a tinge of the happiest style of the composer’s 
song writing (one might think also of the 
gentle sadness of the operatic spirit, too— 
say, of a modified Eugene Onegin order). 
Here is a perhaps not very strong but 
always, in its right setting, acceptable 
fragrance of romanticism such as no one 
conveyed better than this composer. It is 
very much of its day, not for all time: but 
such as it is, Tchaikovsky’s handling is the 
ticket. 

In No. 4 (side 3) we get plenty of high- 
kicking, swift decoration which is perhaps 
the best of the rococo style (not that the 
whole work was intended, we take it, to be 
in that fashion: the theme’s mode is all 
that is actually promised by the title). With 
the exception of one flight aloft the 
soloist’s manipulation of bow and strings is 
delicious: one of the pleasantest things to 
listen to on this genial July day, with the 
birds to stimulate man to flights of fancy. 

The fifth variant (side 4) begins with a 
good idea—some instrumental cadenzing, 
admirably showing varied weights of tone 
(the lightest ‘being especially fine). The 
free improvisatory portion is all we get on 
this short side, but the work could not have 
been got upon four, I think, so we are 
content to expend one on the soothing 
spaciousness of what is perhaps as neat as 
anything in the work, in its suggestion (I 
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like to think) of the aristocratic tone of 
leisurely decoration. How different from 
almost every single manifestation of music 
to-day: one can’t help the comparison’s 
coming to mind. Of course, it’s all a play- 
thing, from days when life wasn’t so mad, 
nor art so secret. But I’d give a good deal 
for another Tchaikovsky. . . . 

On the fourth side we get again a broad 
solo treatment in full romantic fig, followed 
by the happiest of all the ritornelli. The 
coda follows. I am presuming this is all 
Tchaikovsky wrote: I have no score, and 
haven’t heard the work for many years. 
There is no other recording now in our 
lists. The end is amusing—the perfect 
froth on the sundae. I like the recording 
because, even with steel, it is not out of the 
scale of the music: and a very little clumsi- 
ness would be enough to wreck this tiny 
yacht—a boat of dreams, in which let no 
one embark who is not prepared to be as 
whole-heartedly romantic and even cinema- 
tender as the composer. 

The fill-up is a sufficiently piquant bit of 
gaiety, that in its middle section takes a 
squint at the sort of thing Rebikov was 
doing in the New Century’s pre-Petrouchka 
days ; not so much the harmony, which is a 
bit later, but the general sense of never- 
painfal devilment. Hard to tell, unless 
you’ve been there, how this takes a body 
back thirty years or so, to days when com- 
posers shared all the fun with you: before 
the sécret-societies-of-one became darkly 


dominant. W.R.A. 
SONGS 


Gwen Catley (soprano) : Hallé Orchestra 
(Braithwaite) ; Recit: °*Tis Won- 
drous; Aria: Ah! Was it He? 
and What Folly ! from “ Traviata.” 
(Levi-Verdi). H.M.V. C3358 (12 ins., 
6s. 73d.). 

Very clear and true, and, where required, 
brilliant singing. The voice comes out 
rather larger than life in the louder passages 
but always keeps its pleasing quality. I 
much liked the soft reflective singing of the 
first part of the Aria. The orchestral 
accompaniment is good and the echo 
seems to have been disposed of. Excellent 
recording. 


Astra Desmond (contralto): Harold 
Craxton (piano) Ved Rundarne 
(The Return), Op. 33, No. 9g. 
Vaaren (Spring), Op. 33, No. 2 
(Grieg). Decca M536 (10 ins., 
6s. 73d.). 

After the vulgarisation to which Grieg’s 
“ Varen ” has been subjected, it is grand to 
hear this lovely song given with such res- 
traint and artistry. Miss Desmond builds it 
up beautifully to its climax and both in this 
song and “ The Return”’ shows a feeling 
for the phrase which is rare amongst 
singers to-day. 

It is very pleasant to see Harold Crax- 
ton’s name on the label as accompanist. 
Needless to say, he matches the fine art of 
the singer and the result is a completely 
satisfying artistic experience, except for the 
balance—the usual story. Miss Desmond, 
herself, has never before been so well 
recorded. 
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Angelique Pasquier in French with 
Orchestra: Paris and Battez les 
coeurs (Andre Bernheim). H.M.V. 
JO28. Personne and Paris est a 
nous (Anna Marly). H.M.V. JO29, 
both ro ins., 5s. 44d. each, on special 
order only. 

It would be difficult to listen to these 
songs unmoved ; and if that is so for us, 
how much more poignant they must sound 
in the ears of French people. Paris est a nous 
and Battez les coeurs are marching songs— 
good and lively tunes with much brass and 
a chorus. The other two songs are of an 
intimate character. Paris centres round the 
words “ tous les deux”? and Personne is a 
haunting little waltz. 

You may not like the singer at first. She 
has not the tender intimacy of Lucienne 
Boyer and her deep voice has no special 
beauty of tone. But Boyer could not, even 
if she would, put the passion and vitality 
into the marching songs which Angelique 
Pasquier gives them, nor could she give 
such poignancy to the most moving of these 
songs, Paris. The recording is excellent. 


Frank Titterton (tenor): Michael 
(piano): The Dear Little Rose of 
Old England (Rocebyrig-Michael) ; 
Serenade (Schubert) Thomas Best 
(piano). H.M.V. BD1o51 (10 ins., 
4s. 2d.). 

Quite a good but unimaginative singing 
of the Serenade. The vocal line is apt to 
sag at times but the tone, apart from some 
unsteadiness in the lower register, is very 
sympathetic. The ballad follows familiar 
lines and expresses the undoubtedly true 
sentiment that not all the perfumes of 
Araby make up for the scent of one English 
rose. Our men in the East would emphatic- 
ally agree. The balance between voice and 
piano is not so good as in the Schubert. 
Perhaps the ‘* composer at the piano ”’ was 
a little over-anxious. A word of praise 
must go to Mr. Titterton’s clear diction. 

The profits from the sale of this record are 
being devoted to the Alexandra Rose Day Fund. 

ALR. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Yehudi Menuhin (violin): Praeludium 
from Violin Sonata No. 6 in E 
major and Air from Suite No. 3 in 
D major (Bach). H.M.V. DB6156 
(12 ins., gs. 11d.). 

The leader of one of our best-known 
orchestras, who never praises without cause, 


told me that he considered Menuhin’s 


playing of the Bach E major Prelude the 
finest bit of fiddling he had heard for years. 
And that was the general feeling. It is 
excellent, therefore, to have this recording 
of the high spot of Menuhin’s recent visit 
here. The fascination of this beautifully 
clean pattern-playing and phrasing is not 
easy to describe, but I recommend it as an 
antidote to the romanticism in which we 
are continually plunged, and on all other 
grounds besides. 

If the famous Air must be recorded again, 
it is something to have it played in the 
proper key. Inevitably one misses the plop 
of the string basses and not all Marcel 
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Gazelle’s skill can make up for it. 
Menuhin leans a little heavily on the 

first notes of the semiquaver groups: these, 

surely, only need a delicate renewal of 
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rhythmic energy. I did not feel that all the 
inner spirit of the wonderful tune was 
present here. 


The recording is good. A.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


Dance 


Full marks for the Geraldo setting of Don’t 
Get Around Much Anymore, which is sung in 
true “ Inkspot ” style by Three Boys and a 
Girl. Very effective use is made of guitar in 
most of this band’s vocals, and forms a pleasing 
contrast in style. On the back of this is You'll 
Never Know, which comes of course from the 
film ‘‘ Hello, ’Frisco, Hello.”” Len Camber 
sings with his usual bright charm (Parlophone 
F1985). 

johnny Zero, by the same band, features 
Geraldo himself with the trio. This gay 
number opens in music box manner, and tells 
the story of the little boy who was a dunce at 
school, but now shoots down Jap Zero fighters, 
topical and tuneful. Taking a Chance on Love, 
on the reverse, was spoilt for me by Doreen 
Villiers’ nasal accent. Just why do we need 
pseudo-American crooners? The ‘non-vocal 
portion of the disc is grand however—pity 
(Parlophone F1986). 

Another attempt to write love songs around 
the exploits of the R.A.F. is Silver Wings in the 
Moonlight, and although it does not compare 
with “A Pair of Silver Wings,” it’s pleasant 
enough. Joe Loss gets full value from it, and 
Elizabeth Batey sings well and clearly. The 
coupling is one of the new tunes without any 
particular merit, I’m Thinking Tonight Of My 
Blue Eyes ; here the vocal is handled by Harry 
Kaye (H.M.V. BD5809). Gibbons 
joins the former with You'd Better Not Roll Those 
Blue, Blue Eyes, which again is new and rather 
silly ; it’s presumably the war that’s responsible 
for the spate of “ utility ” model “‘ blue-eyed ” 
songs (Columbia FB2945). The same band 
also offers their setting of Don’t Get Around Much 
Anymore, in which. Edna Kaye does the sing- 
ing. Frankly, I much prefer Geraldo’s version, 
mentioned above. It’s You That I Love, which is 
the coupling, is neatly phrased and well turned 
out with Carroll putting in piano breaks here 
and there (Columbia FB2944). 

“Vocals by Anne Shelton” still spells 
success for the Ambrose recordings. A Fool 
with a Dream and It’s You That I Love are no 
exception and are, apart from the singing, 
notable for the solid style of the band (Decca 
F8326). The second disc joins the Blue, Blue 
Eyes ditty with You’d Be So Nice To Come Home 
To—which, as I said last month, lacks melody, 
although the lyric is sound enough (Decca 
F8327). Joe Loss’ second helping includes a 
tango, Romanesco, and this and the other tunes 
by this band are almost in perfect tempo—the 
influence of their recent experiences in Scotland 
maybe? My Shadow Misses Your Shadow on the 
other side is well knowr and popular (H.M.V. 
BD5810). A mixed bag from Eric Winstone 
this month. On one side we find Lovers’ Lullaby 
with Julie Dawn singing, whilst on the other 
Bottle Party greets our ears—another of Win- 
stone’s descriptive pieces this, though of what 
I don’t know. Unlike some of his others, this 
has no punch, and does not strike home as 
descriptive (Regal MR3704). Following on 
their last month’s recordings from “Orchestra 
Wives,” Glenn Miller now produces At Last 
from the same show, using the same orchestra- 
tion as in the film. On the reverse is That Old 
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Black Magic, which was of course one of the 
feature tunes in “ Star Spangled Rhythm.” 
Skip Nelson and The Modernaires do vocal 
honours in true Miller style (H.M.V. BD5811). 
Harry Roy gets in the groove to some effect 
with Park Lane Blues and Tzigane Swing. Both 
without vocals, the first is in blues foxtrot 
tempo, whilst the latter goes at high speed from 
first to last (Regal MR3702). Also from this 
band comes A Fool with a Dream, in which the 
chorus is taken by Majorie Kingsley, backed 
by What’s the Good Word, Mr. Bluebird, another 
of the “ new ” and ‘* blue,” “‘ moon and June ” 
type of songs that has recently been evacuated 
from Tin Pan Alley (Regal MR3703). Billy 
Cotton offers My Shadow Misses Your Shadow 
and Best Wishes in his usual bright style, and as 
neither tune needs any introduction, we can 
leave it at that (Rex 10183). The R.A.F. 
Dance Orchestra continue in the public 
favour, and still manage to record regularly, 
this time we find them playing Keep An Eye On 
Your Heart and Lovers’ Lullaby with all their 
usual verve (Decca F8319). " 


By HS. 





R.A.F. Over Essen. This record, which has 
been issued in aid of the R.A.F. Benevolent 
Fund “ stars ” the crew of a bomber which 
took part in the big raid on Essen. The first 
side is filled with a march Target for Tonight 
and a talk by Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Harris, but all this serves only as an intro- 
duction to the recorded voices of the Air 
Crew on the other side. Rarely, if ever, can 
a recording have been made so near the 
enemies doorstep. A worthy addition to our 
war libraries (H.M.V. R.A.F. II.) 





Apart from the Joe Loss recordings, there 
are the regular strict tempo discs. Josephine 
Bradley makes a nice smooth job of You and the 
Waltz and I, played in fast tempo, whilst the 
other side carries Why Say Goodbye, slow waltz 
(Decca F8321). Whispering Grass, played in 
slow rhythm, is very pleasing, and makes a 
happy contast with the coupling, Run, Little 
Raindrop, which is played fast throughout 
(Decca F8322). Victor Silvester makes a 
fine job of Just for a While, from the recently 
revived ‘‘ Great Waltz,” and links it to A Fool 
with a Dream, played as a very slow foxtrot 
(Columbia FB2948). The other two titles are 
both new. Youll Never Know, foxtrot, and 
What’s the Good Word, Mr. Bluebird, quick- 
step, and should keep all the dance enthusiasts 
well occupied (Columbia FB2947). 


Vocal 

Once more the vocal honours pass to Turner 
Layton, who makes the record of the month. 
Lucky is the girl who can find someone to sing 
I'd Like To Set You To Music as well as Turner, 
and luckier still if the someone can provide 
the music; surely we have few pianists with 
such technique as he produces each time he 
records. The Old Curiosity Shop would be just 
another tune sung by anyone else, but Layton 
makes it into a fascinating little story with an 
intimate charm (Columbia FB2941). You may 
care to compare The Inkspots’ version of, 
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Don’t Get Around Much Anymore with the 
Geraldo setting mentioned in my _ opening 
paragraph; they are amazingly similar in 
style. On turning over, we are confronted 
with I’m Not the Same Old Me, which is :eal 
“Spot? music. Sad, slow and sentimenial, 
first-class entertainment (Brunswick 03460). In 
robust style, we find Flanagan and Allen doing 
The Smiths and the Jones and getting rather 
sentimental over Why Don’t You Fall in Love 
with Me on Decca F8325. Vera Lynn is now 
billed as having her own orchestra, and records 
with it Please Think of Me and I’ve Heard That 
Song Before in the manner which brought her 
fame on the radio, in films and on discs (Decca 
F8323). In the closest of harmony are The 
Andrew Sisters, who give us J’ll Be With You 
and What’s To Do, the latter being a real toe 
tapping number with lots of swing. One thing 
about these girls, they never leave you un- 
moved ; you either love them or hate them— 
take your choice (Brunswick 03458). Although 
Hutch’s new disc was not available for review, 
his style is so consistent that one has no hesita- 
tion in suggesting that you hear You'd Be So Nee 
To Come Home To and You'll Never Know on 
H.M.V. BD1049. ; 
I almost failed to recognise Bing Crosby in 
It makes no difference now, only the slight throb 
served to distinguish him from any one of a 
hundred crooners. I’m thinking tonight of my blue 
eyes was more characteristic but poor material. 
(Brunswick 03456.) 


Light Music 

Flashbacks of jessie Matthews, revives the 
pleasantest of memories even though the 
flashback is musical and not visual. Sandy 
Macpherson is the conductor on our lightning 
organ cruise through Dancing on the ceiling, 
Over my Shoulder, and several others (Columbia 
FB2946). R Dixon also rouses a few 
memories with Melodies from Schubert which 
naturally includes a snatch of the famous 
Unfinished as well as a part of Ave Maria, and 
Marche Militaire, as usual this Dixon disc is very 
well recorded (Regal MR3706). Two famous 
waltzes make up the Reginald Foort record, 
Vision of Salome and Dreaming, both come from 
the pen of Archibald Joyce, and are among his 
best works (H.M.V. BD1050). Our last organ 
contribution comes from The Organ, the 
Dance Band and Me. Seven Days of Heaven 
and Four Buddies are noteworthy for some 
excellent playing by all concerned, and the 
singing of Alan Kane (Parlophone F1984). 
Carroll Gibbons is one of our two solo pianists 
this month, this time he Recalls the Tunes, No. 2, 
and introduces numbers from back ages, 
including Ain’t Misbehavin? and They didn’t 
believe me (Columbia FB2943). Charlie Kunz 
our only other pianist now gets to No. 66 Piano 
Medley with six more bright melodies of the 
moment (Decca F8324). I very much enjoyed 
the Albert Sandler Trio’s setting of some of 
Friml’s Vagabond King music, although it does 
not include all the tunes we enjoy from this 
show, it does give us Song of the Vagabond, Some 
Day, and others (Columbia DB2116). Man- 
tovani'seems to specialise in Concert Tangoes 
these days, and presents two more famous 


‘melodies Adios Muchacho’s and Romanesca, 


popular favourites both (Decca F8320). I was 
glad to find Felix Mendelssohn back playing 
Hawaiian airs after the recent spasm of jazz. 
Hawaiian Love and Maui Waltz are both typical 
numbers, the latter being based on an original 
Hawaiian melody (Columbia FB2942). Our 
final contributions to this section, come from 
the ‘ Music while you work” series. The ' 
Victory Band play Paso Doble Medley, and 
another Popular Ballads Medley in the style made 
so familiar by many previous discs (Decca 
F8317). Freddy Gardner and His Mess 
Mates go all out on Popular Hits Revivals, and 
include some real favourites (Decca F8318). 
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REVIVALS 


OR years it has been a custom of the 
Fecording companies occasionally to re- 

issue withdrawn jazz classics, and judging 
from the records I have for review this month 
the procedure is gaining favour. No less than 
six of the fourteen sides are re-issues. 

On the whole I think this re-issuing a good 


idea. 

The older of us who still have the original 
issues may be a little dismayed to find that 
records we had come to look upon as cherished 
rareties will no longer be exclusive to us. 
Others who have been trading them at fancy 
prices may be even more dismayed to find a 
nice means of profiteering dissolving into thin 


air. 

But only those with purely selfish motives 
will fail to rejoice that the younger generation 
is to be given opportunities to realise how much 
more there was—and still is!—to true jazz 


than the modern noisy, exhibitionist swing has’ 


to offer. 

The only criticism I have to make is that the 
companies give no indication either on the 
labels or in the supplements that the records are 
re-issues. 

I am sorry about this, and for this reason. 

The first is that some people may be led to 
believe that the very concealment of the fact 
that these are old recordings means that they 
do not compare favourably with the more 
modern performances, whereas actually it is 
quite the opposite, and the companies would 
not only be doing themselves, but also the 
public, a service if they stated openly that they 
were once again making available records 
which for years have been recognised as jazz 
classics. 

The first of these re-issues to which I want to 
draw your attention this month is :— 


BRUNSWICK 


Resetta Crawford—Blues Singer (Am.N.) 

*##** Double-Crossin’ Papa (Bradford) (Am. 
Decca 64973) 

*##*#2P?'m Tired of Fattenin’ Frogs for Snakes 
(Bradford) (Am. Decca 64970) 
(Brunswick 03461—5s. 44d.) 

Acc. by Jimmy Johnson’s Hep Cats—Milton 
‘‘Mezz’*’ Mesirow (Mezzrow) (cl); Tommy 
Ladnier (tpt); James P. Johnson (p) ; Teddy Bunn 
(s); Elmer James (+); Zutty Singleton (ds). 
February Ist, 1989. 

These two. sides, which now come out as 
Nos. 11 and 12 of the Brunswick “ Sepia 
Series ” (the recordings for which are selected 
by my colleague on the “ Melody Maker,” Bill 
Elliott) were originally released, in January, 
1940, on Vocalion S247, but became un- 
available when the Decca Company decided 
to discontinue the Vocalion Jabel as a result of 
the war, and existing stocks of pressings became 
exhausted. 

Their first claim to distinction is that they are 
such genuine—some people would say sincere— 
examples of true negro jazz, unadulterated by 
any attempts at gallery-fetching. 

The songs are the kind of thing the coloured 
fol produce by the score, and if these are better 
then most, that still doesn’t prevent them from 
being naively authentic. They have a mixture 
of humour and philosophy which, piquantly 
novel as it may be for some of us, is natural to 
the Negroes. 

And one can say much the same for the 
performances. 

{f Rosetta Crawford has not. quite the 
brazenness of her famous predecessor, the late 
Bessic Smith, she is still a typical blues singer 
Who has all it takes to get all the character of 
the blues into her singing without any artifice, 
affectations or striving for effect. 

Equally with the members of the “ all-star ”’ 
band which accompanies her. 
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JAZZ 


Reviewed by 
EDGAR JACKSON 


Everything seems to come so easily that those 
whose insight into jazz may be limited may 
too readily take it all for granted and even 
think that after all there’s nothing much to it. 

But those who do understand will instantly 
appreciate that this is real jazz played as only 
great jazz musicians can play it. 

The Papa saga has some fine piano by Jimmy 
Johnson at the start, and later a trumpet solo in 
which Tommy Ladnier proves that the high 
claims so often made for him are not exaggera- 


_ tions. 


The satirical but none the less done-to-the- 
point one about “ Fattenin’ Frogs for Snakes ” 
features Teddy Bunn in the sort of guitar chorus 
only he can produce, and Mezz Mezzrow. 

Mezzrow has often been accused of lack of 
tone and technique. What he does here would 
more than compensate for these shortcomings 
even if they were noticeable—which they are 
not. The slow tempo calls for no special fast 
technique, and Mezz wisely concentrates on 
playing the sort of good jazz that relies not on 
pyrotechnical displays, but on feeling. 

And that goes for everyone else in these two 
most intriguing performances. 


PARLOPHONE 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
***** Bundle of Blues (Ellington) (Am. Bruns- 
wick B13337) (July 18th, 1933) 

***** Saddest Tale (Ellington) (Am. Brunswick 

B15911) (1934) 

(Parlophone R2880—5s. 44d.) 

Ellington (~) with Barney Bigard (ci); Johnny 

Hodges, Otto Hardwick (altos); Harry Carney 
(bar, cl); Artie Whetsel, Freddy Jenkins, ‘‘Cootie’’ 
Williams (pts); Joe Nanton, Juan Tizol, Lawrence 
Brown (tmbs); Fred Guy (g); Wellman Braud (5) ; 
** Sonny ’’ Greer (ds). 
Bundle of Blues (original title Dragon’s Blues) 
was first released over here in September, 1933. 
It was coupled with Ellington’s 12th Street Rag 


_ on Brunswick 01573. 


Saddest Tale came out just over a year later, 
coupled on Brunswick o1go1 with Ellington’s 
Moonglow, in an album entitled “A Short 
Survey of Modern Rhythm on Brunswick 
Records.” 

Both discs were withdrawn from circulation 
when E.M.I. took over the American Brunswick 
concession in 1938, 

Both numbers are in the 12-bar blues form, 
but the slower Saddest Tale (at the start and end 
of which you hear Ellington himself mournfully 
chanting ‘‘ Saddest tale told on land or sea is 
the tale they told when they told the truth on 
me ’”’) is more completely characteristic of the 
blues. 

This remark needs some qualifying. 

Most genuine blues songs are in the nature of 
a lament. But the earlier ones had in themselves 
and in their performance a devil-may-care 
streak, almost, one may say, a virile defiance. 
It was not until later that they began to assume 
a more nostalgic quality—a quality which many 
say Ellington introduced and which is looked 
upon with suspicion, and even condemnation, 
as being out of character, by the more pedantic 
jazz enthusiasts. 

With no space to discuss the rights or wrongs 
of this outlook I must content myself with 
saying that Saddest Tale follows the Ellington 
trend of nostalgic blues. And if Bundle of Blues 


seems to be less remorseful it is mainly because 


the tune is livelier and the. tempo rather faster. 

But the main point of both sides is that they 
are such grand examples of the Ellington band 
at its best. . 

I have no space to deal with the performances 
in detail, but you may take it that I am not 
exaggerating when I say that both present not 
only the Ellington soloist in the sort of inimitably 
personal music one has come to associate with 
them, but also the unique tonal colours and 
blendings and character which no other band 
has yet managed to achieve. 

Some time ago Ellington said “‘ the character- 
istic music of my race was originally forged 
from the very white heat of our sorrows and 
from our gropings after something tangible in 
the primitiveness of our lives in the early days 
of American occupation.” 

More recently, in a B.B.C. broadcast of an 
interview with him, he explained that the music 
of his band came fot only from him, but from 
all his musicians. 

“T seldom write, ” he said in effect, “a 
complete orchestration. I play over on the 
piano a theme I have thought of and the men 
then work it out for themselve:. The soloists 
create their own solos. The accompaniments 
we work out together according to the inspira- 
tion we get from the soloists. My part consists 
to a great extent in seeing that the music is 
designed and constructed to enable the band 
individually and collectively to voice the 
musical thoughts which are the outcome of our 
inherent musical instincts and the environment 
in which those instincts have been fostered.” 

These two records reflect at least as completely 
as any of Ellington’s others the truth and mean- 
ing of these statements. 


“ec 


Mezz Mezzrow and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Dissonance (Mezzrow) (Am. Brunswick 


B14273) ; 
** Swingin’ with Mezz (Hill, Mezzrow) (Am. 
Brunswick B14274) 
(Parlophone R2881—5s. 44d.) 
Mezzrow (Milton Mesirow) (alto, cl) with Benny 


Carter (alto, tpt); Johnnie Russell (ten); Max 
Ben Gusick (pts) ; 


A Goodman, 
Floyd O’Brien (tmb); Teddy Wilson (p); Jack 
Sunshine (g); George ‘‘Pop’’ Foster (b); Jack 
Maisel (ds). 1933. 

Swingin’ with Mezz was first put out over here 
in May, 1934, on Brunswick 01762, coupled 
with the same band’s Love You’re Not the One 
Sor Me.” ; 

Dissonance was issued much later—in July, 
1937. Under number 02509 and coupled with 
Don Redman’s It’s a Great Big World, it was part 
of the contents of the second of two Brunswick 
Albums entitled “‘ Twenty-one Years of Swing 
Music.” : 

Both discs are two more of the many Ameri- 
can Brunswicks which Decca had to withdraw 
from circulation when E.M.I. took over the 
American Brunswick concession. 

Of all the recent re-issues, these two—or at 
any rate Swingin’—are perhaps the least worthy 
of resurrection. 

There is some very nice Benny Carter alto in 
both titles, especially in Dissonance, and the 
trumpet solos are also good. Dissonance also 
has a very fair spot by Floyd O’Brien and a 
typical Teddy Wilson chorus at the end. 

But all round this is too big a band, and 
there is too much of the arranging which a big 
band calls for, to be up Mezzrow’s street. He is 
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far better when dealing, and playing, with small 
improvising groups. His attempts to handle a 
large combination, working to a great extent 
from written music, have resulted, for all the 
stars that he“secured for the date, in perform- 
ances which on the whole sounds as though the 
band was anything but comfortable. And an 
uncomfortable band inevitably spells uninspired 


NEW ISSUES 
H.M.V. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and His Radio 
Rhythm Club Sextet 
***Clarinet Marmalade Ragas) 
(H.M.V. OEAg593) 

*** Rug Cutters’ Swing (Henderson) (H.M.V. 
OEAQ594) 
(H.M.V. Bg331—5s. 44d.) 

Featherstonhaugh (ten) with Don Macaffer (tmb) * 
Harry Rayner (/); Vic Lewis (g); Frank Clarke 
(6); Jack Parneli (ds). June 17th, 1943. 

This is the band which has recently taken 
Harry Parry’s place as the “ official”? band of 
the B.B.C.’s ‘“‘ Radio Rhythm Club.” 

All its members are in the R.A.F., where, in 
fact, the combination was formed. 

The first thing that must be said about it is 
that it is the most curious mixture of styles. 

Featherstonhaugh, who has been well-known 
as a hot tenor player for years (he was a featured 
soloist in Spike Hughes’s Decca recording band 
as long ago as 1930), gained most of his inspira- 
tion from those great tenor virtuosi Coleman 
Hawkins and Chu Berry. 

He plays a quasi-rhapsodic, quasi-rhythmical 
style which is, however, no more Hawkins or 
Berry than it is old-time or modern. It is just 

. well, just Featherstonhaugh, and on the 
whole I like it. I always have. 

Macaffer, another of our more mature 
musicians, who has played with many bands, 
from Ambrose’s to Joe Loss’, plays a rough, 
gulty, old-time Dixieland trombone which, as 
nearly as one can describe it, is a cross between 
those early pioneers of jazz, Miff Mole and 
George Brunies. 

Twenty-year-old latest swing drummer sensa- 
tion, Jack Parnell, heads the none too cleanly 
recorded rhythm section with a modern swing 
style, leaving pianist Harry Rayner, the Eddie 
Condon disciple, six-string guitarist Vic Lewis, 
and the rather thick-toned bass player, Frank 
Clarke, to decide for themselves when they will 
stay in the frying pan with Featherstonhaugh or 
Macaffer, and when they will jump into the 
fire with Parnell. 

For those with an aesthetic outlook on jazz 
it is all a little disconcerting. 

However, as I believe I have said before, 
jazz as one finds it on records long ago forced 
me to the stage where one accepts things more 
for what they are than for what one feels 
they ought to be, and I hand it to this group for 
producing music which, whatever its faults may 
be, is at least exhilarating. 

The band has an enthusiasm and a kick 
which would compensate for many worse 
discrepancies of style than it presents, and it 
certainly has a way of doing things which, while 
it may at times be neither flesh, fowl nor g 
red herring, has an original enough flavour. 

From the old Red Nichols’ mode, in Clarinet 
Marmalade, the band rings through various 
changes of styles until it eventually gets into 
the modern swing fashion of riffs. 

Here it introduces that invigorating stunt, 
which is the craze of the moment with small 
British swing bands, of putting up the key a 
semitone or a tone after each successive move- 
ment. 

It doesn’t quite know how to get the best out 
of the idea (the change of key is most effective 
when it follows a simple riff which has been 
built up from to ff) ; but it gives a very good 


(Shields, 


- (2); 
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indication of what can be done with this 
definitely most exhilarating trick. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am’) 

*** Tonesome Road—Pts. I and II (Austin, 

Shilkret) (Am. Victor OA036841 and 2) 
(H.M.V. Bg333—5s. 44d.) - 

Dorsey (imb) with Freddy Stulce, Johnny Mince, 
Irving Rusin, Skeets Herfurt, Dean Kincaide 
(reeds); Andy Ferretti, George ‘‘ Pee-Wee’’ 
Irwin, ‘‘ Yank ’’ Lawson (ifts); Ward Silloway, 
Elmer Smithers, D. Jacobs (imbs) ; Howard Smith 
(>); Carmen Mastren (g); Gee Traxler (5) ; 
Dave Tough (ds). May Ist, 1939. 

If you are looking for a sort of semi-dance, 
semi-concert performance, played with all the 
polish that a leader who knows his job can 
obtain from a band of musicians who are not 
only rehearsed to the nth degree, but who may 
fairly be described as virtuosi, you will find it 
in this double-sided version of Nat Shilkret’s 
Lonesome Road. 

But when you have said that you have said 
about all there is to be said for this disc—at any 
rate as swing and certainly as jazz. 

It is true that from a purely musical point of 
view it is a cut above even the better swing 
records. It is true, too, that you will find most 
of the contemporary swing licks and tricks, and 
played as they should be played, both musically 
and rhythmically speaking. 

But beneath all the outward glitter and polish 
the whole thing is too obvious. You know 
exactly how every phrase is going to turn out 
immediately you have heard the first note, and 
that no more makes for real interest than the 
rather “ concerty”’ character of the arrange- 
ment makes for anything much in the nature of 
true rhythmic inspiration. 

Still this is an aspect of the matter which 
will be noticed only by the more experienced 
students of jazz. Others will doubtless enjoy 
the record as at least a pleasant example of 
what the modern swing band can do when it 
turns its attention to dressing up a pleasing 
enough melody. 


Lionel Hampton and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) 
*** Flying Home (Goodman, Hampton) (Am. 
Victor OA044726) 
** Save It, Pretty Mama (Don Redman) (Am. 
Victor OA044727) 
+ (H.M.V. Bo334—5s. 44d.) 
“Hampton (vibraharp) with ‘‘ Toots ’’ Mondello, 
Bud Johnson, Bus Estes, Jerry Jerome (reeds) ; 


** Ziggy ’’ Elman (tft); S. Odon (~); E. Ashley 


Arthur Bernstein (b); Nick Fatool (ds). 


February 26th, 1940. 

You can write off the slow Save Jt, Pretty Mama 
as not very exciting and hardly worthy of the 
star artistes who made up the pick-up band for 
this session. 

Toots Mondello and Ziggy take nice, refined, 
musical solos, but there’s no more anything 
inspiring or original’in what they play than 
there is in the very orthodox accompaniment 
they get. 

There was no need to have Artie Bernstein 
for this sort of thing. What he plays might have 
been done by any bass player—and only sounds 
like one. 


The piano solo by S. Odon (a new name to , 


me) is nice Wilsonian sort of stuff and Lionel 
Hampton comes in at the end with a short 
solo. The tone of his super vibraphone is all 
that the name, vibraharp, given to the instru- 
ment would lead one to expect, but what 
Hampton plays is just pretty-pretty - music 
without any of the creativeness for which he is 
famous. 

No, I am afraid Louis Armstrong still has 
pride of place on this tune. 

Flying Home is a rather different proposition. 

Hampton opens the proceedings and then the 
sax section comes in with a simple riff, and, 
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playing in an easy, relaxed way, sets an amiahle 
tempo which is kept up with a smooth, lilting 
swing throughout the whole side. 

Ziggy Elman has a solo in the middle of 
the first chorus and maintaining the simple 
elegance which is a character of the perform- 
ance does quite well. But Jerry Jerome, who 
has the whole of the second chorus for his tenor 
solo, does even better. He is just as polished and 
more interesting and original. There is more 
spirit in both what he plays and the way he 
plays it. 

The last chorus is taken by Hampton, and if 
he is not so imaginative as I have heard him 
in some of the earlier Goodman Quartet 
records, at least his phrases have more than a 
suggestion of his old creativeness. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Sextet 

*** Dr. Heckle and Mr. jibe (McDonough) 
(Eng. Parlophone CE1 1090) 

*** Polly Put the Kettle On (Tierney, Archer) 
(Eng. Parlophone CE11¢89) 
(Parlophone R2878—5s. 44d.) 

**Body and Soul (Heyman, Sour, Eyton, 
Green) (Eng. Parlophone CE11103) 

**St. Louis Blues (Handy) (V by June 
Marlow) (Eng. Parlophone CE11102) 
(Parlophone R2879—5s. 43d.) 

Parry (cl) with Derek Neville (alto, bar); Ken 
Oldham (/en) ; Dave Wilkins (tpt) ; Yorke de Sousa 
(p); Sam Molineaux (b); Syd Raymond (ds). 
June 21st, 1943. 

Just how careless and inefficient recording 
companies can be is perfectly illustrated in Body 
and Soul. 

Although labelled as by Harry Parry and His 
Radio Sextet, actually this is a trumpet solo by 
Dave Wilkins accompanied mainly by piano, 
bass and drums. 

The first thing that is wrong with it is the 
recording. The balance is all over the place. 
The trumpet is far too heavily superimposed and 
all one can hear of the drums is an occasional 
wire-brush patter. 

But this doesn’t prevent Yorke de Sousa from 
playing very nice accompaniment piano (even 
though his solo is not too good) or Wilkins from 
playing a really lovely trumpet—until the end 
of the record! Here he fluffs a note badly, and 
this so puts him off his stroke that he never 
recovers himself. , 

Now, the greatest musicians can make a 
mistake, and this one says nothing against 
Wilkins. 

But it does say plenty against, the company 
for having passed the master and allowed it to 
come out. Or was there no one in the recording 
room with enough of an ear to realise what had 
happened and so have another master made of 


‘the title? 


Much the same criticism can fairly be 
levelled against the recording of the coupling, 
St. Louis Blues. 

This is throughout a vocal record by June 
Marlowe, and her voice is too ,Fheavily super- 
imposed until the end, when’ the whole band 
comes in to accompany her, though even here 
the drums are conspicuous mainly by their in- 
audibility. 

However, June Marlowe sings this blues 
quite well. She will be an even better blues 
singer when she irons out the nasty vibrato she 
has in the lower register. 

The other two titles on R2878, which were 
released last month, but arrived too late for 
mention, are the usual “ full-band ” sort of 
thing familiar to all who have heard this 
combination at all often and well up to its 
better standards of “ commercialised ” swing. 

In Polly Put the Kettle On they work, at the 
end, the stunt which I mentioned earlier in 
connection with Buddy Featherstonhaugh’s 
Sextet, of raising the key, but I am afraid know 
even less how to get the right effect from it than 
Buddy’s lads do. 
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THE RECORD COLLECTOR— XVII 


By P. G. HURST 
(Continued from page 30) 


FRANCESCO NAVARRINI, a_ notable 
Italian bass, was one of Harris’ recruits for his 
opening season at Drury Lane in 1887. There 
was also a Vittorio Navarrini singing in the 
same season, but in the less important roles. 
Neither acquired any outstanding . success, 
though Italians still hold Francesco in high 
esteem. He recorded for Fonotipia, beginning 
in 1906. 

CARL NEBE, a German concert and opera 
bass, made a large number of good records on 
black G. & T. from 1903. They are not very 
important, but will be remembered for the few 
which appeared in this country and made some 
success by their power and sonority, his first 
record of the King’s Prayer in Lohengrin being a 
remarkable reproduction in its day. He sang in 
minor roles in The Ring at Covent Garden in 
1808. 

JUSTE NIVETTE, another famous bass of 
the Paris Opera, recorded principally on Odeon, 
but previously made a few black G. & T.s from 
1903 till 1905. 

POL PLANCON, by common consent, 
ranks as the premier bass of our period. It 
would be misleading to suggest that he was the 
equal of Edouard de Reszke in musicianship, 
for he was hardly tested to that extent ; but for 
the pitch of perfection to which he had brought 
his wonderful organ he was surely unique among 
basses. The tone quality was wonderful in 
itself, but nobody other than a virtuoso of the 
voice could have brought it under such control 
or have given to it such a range of tone colour. 
His singing was a model for voices of all types, 
for it was classically correct—in slow passages 
he demonstrated the true meaning of /egato, in 
dramatic scenes he pointed every phrase, and in 
coloratura he rivalled the very sopranos—for he 
executed a shake of extraordinary brilliance— 
while in scale passages he accomplished wonders. 
There was a flexibility and resiliency about his 
production that-was rare, and at all times he 
showed a deep artistic feeling for his music. 
There will be nothing surprising therefore if 
history awards him the crown of merit among 
basses, if not indeed among singers generally, 
for Plangon was a prime attraction whenever 
he appeared, especially in Faust, in which his 
Mephisto was as melodious as it was striking. 

It was inevitable that Plancgon should have 
been one of G. & T.’s little group of original 
London red label recorders, and his popularity 
and prestige have ensured the esteem with 
which any of his records are held, even among 
gramophonists who profess no interest in the 
records of history. Following a second issue in 
1903, he recorded exclusively for Victor, the 
greater part of his work being issued in Europe 
on the Victor-G. & T. label down to 1908. Of 
the 1902 series, the air in Le Caid is an outstand- 
ing example. The Victors on the whole were 
finer recordings than the G.. & T.s, and it 
would be difficult to pick on a poor specimen. 
In 1907, however, a most promising trio finale 
in Faust, sung by Eames, Dalmore and Plancon, 
for some reason went all to pieces, and it is a 
matter for wonder that it was allowed to appear. 
Of all these wonderful records, if a final choice 
had to be made, the vote might well fall upon 
Flégier’s Le Cor, recorded in 1905, and ending 
with low C, in which all Plangon’s art is 
shown at its best and most mature—colour, 
phrasing, sostenuto, and over all that sense of 
style and authority only heard from artists of 
the highest attainments. All admirers of this 
grand artist will have their own recorded 
favourites—the Faust excerpts are naturally 
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model renderings, and the weight and serenity 
of the Magic Flute arias beyond praise or 
criticism. In songs of lighter texture, like Le 
Soupir, Embarquez-vous, or Au Pays Bleu, Plangon 
employed his huge resources with a delicacy and 
charm which proved his versatility, and the 
attack and élan in the Husbandman’s air in 
Haydn’s The Seasons is yet another which would 
have many votes, were this super-rarity more 
often heard. 

It would be the height of artistic ingratitude 
to omit any mention of ROBERT RADFORD, 
not only for his service to the gramophone, but 
for his truly splendid qualities as artist and 
singer. Without doubt he was the finest 
English operatic bass of our time, having a 
voice of exceptional range, richness and tone 
cclour, and he was an easy and polished actor. 
In his recorded work he left a sufficient number 
of first-class items, superbly rendered, to counter- 
balance the somewhat excessive amount of 
ballad material which he was called upon to 
give in the period of his great popularity— 
only a small portion of either being shown in 
Bauer’s work. It was doubtless due to a printer’s 
error that Bauer dated the records 1903, for 
none appeared before the middle of 1906, or 
perhaps later, the first issues being of To-morrow 
will be Friday and I am a Roamer, both ten-inch 
records, and not wholly successful. Subsequently 
however, beginning with a fine twelve-inch 
re-recording of the latter, a great improvement 
set in, and Radford became one of the most 
popular singers in the general catalogue. 





CHARLES COPLAND’S name will come 
somewhat as a surprise to old collectors, so 
completely has it been overlooked. He recorded 
for G. & T. in 1903, and was, if memory 
serves, described in the catalogue as a bass- 
baritone. On his record of Pellissier’s Awake 
the singer is stated to be a tenor, but many such 
errors occurred, and he seems to have been a 
light baritone, though he sang the bass role of 
Peter in the first production in this country of 
Hansel and Gretel in 1894. He also took a minor 
role in the run of Jvanhoe in 1891. Although 
he does not seem to have been a great singer, 
he sang with culture and a sense of style, and 
the survival only of a single record by him will 
keep his memory alive among collectors. 


AGNES NICHOLLS (Lady Harty) was 
surely one of our greatest native singers, succeed- 
ing Albani as the leading festival soprano. Her 
appearances at the Crystal Palace in Handel 
Festivals and the Good Friday Concerts will 
be remembered with equal gratification both 
by herself and by her hearers, for her popularity, 
which was immense, was well deserved. Her 
gracious and classic manner and her ringing 
voice were never shown to better advantage 
than in Rossini’s Jnflammatus, in which Agnes 
Nicholls particularly excelled. In the well-nigh 
impossible acoustics of London’s vaster spaces, 
a “big” voice was an asset, though not a 
necessity. Santley’s voice in his later years 
was the reverse of big, and yet every shade of his 
utterances came through to the remotest parts : 
Watkin Mills’ voice was big, yet he modulated 
it in these places with the skill of a great 
vocalist to ensure its carrying power. Agnes 
Nicholls always gave the impression of having 
a big voice, although this was not strictly true, 
but it had perfect poise, and a breadth and 
sweep in delivery that carried it with such per- 
fection where lesser singers were practically 
inaudible. Her method of attack on the opening 
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note of the Inflammatus was a complete object 
lesson in the grand manner of singing, and her 
high C’s towards the end were of an unearthly 
beauty (as Hamilton Harty used to describe her 
voice), such as roused the audience to delirious 
delight, and brought to an end one of our most 
thrilling experiences in great singing. Equally 
distinguished as singer, musician, and later 
as a coach to advanced vocalists in the operatic 
traditions, Agnes Nicholls had that stage and 
platform personality which appealed directly 
to her audiences, and her appearances at the 
Ballad Concerts were greeted with bursts of 
affectionate applause. 

In 1901 she began a highly successful career 
at the Opera at Covent Garden, appearing 
first as Dewman in Hansel and Gretel, and as the 
waiting maid in Messaline with Calvé and 
Tamagno, as well as understudying the roles 
of Hero and Beatrice in Stanford’s Much Ado 
About Nothing, taken by Suzanne Adams and 
Marie Brema. Being so fine a musician, Agnes 
Nicholls was wanted for every soprano role, 
big and small, in The Ring, excepting the 
Brunnhildes of Walkure and Gotterdammerung, 
which came later: She actually made a litte 
triumph as the Shepherd in Tannhauser when not 
appearing as the Venus. Equally successful 
were her Donna Elvira, Mozart’s Countess, and, 
in her early years, her Micaela. She learnt also 
numerous parts besides those in which she 
appeared, and had a regular contract until 
1911. Her Brunnhilde in Walkure was under 
Beecham in 1915 in a very notable English 
production. 

It was not until about 1909 that Agnes 
Nicholls was prevailed upon to record for 
H.M.V.—just at the period of doubt and hesita- 
tion when timidity in recording had displaced 
the more adventurous “ hit or miss ”? methods. 
The results, although pleasing in themselves, 
conveyed no adequate impression of the scale 
of her voice and method ; moreover, the items 
selected were either of the smaller order, or 
unadapted to the limitations of the period. The 
record collector must therefore decide for 
himself whether to preserve these discs as 
souvenirs of a great artist or to reject them as 
unworthy and small-scale echoes of a noble 
voice. 

End of series 


As soon as circumstances permit we shall 
publish this series of articles in book form, in 
the meantime Mr. P. G. Hurst will be writing 
a series of articles on opera in London.—Eb. 


COLLECTOR’S CORNER 


NINO MARTINI.—Your correspondent, 
Mr. R. Brookes, Newquay, asks for information 
of the tenor Nino Martini. He made his debut 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
on December 28th, 1933, as the Duke in 
Rigoletto, and in his first season also sang the 
roles of Elgardo (Lucia de Lammermoor), 
Rinuccio (Gianni Schicchi), Rudolpho and 
Alfredo. He has remained a member of the 
company ever since, and has added following 
roles: Count Almaviva (Barber of Seville) 
during the 1938-9 season, and Ernesto (Don 
Pasquale), 1940-1 season. San Francisco debut 
as Almaviva in 1939: and heard in Chicago in 
1940 and 41 in same role. Has also sung at St. 
Louis, Puerto Rico, Trenton, Cincinatti and 
made his Canadian debut at Montreal last 
autumn singing Almaviva and Rudolpho. 
Irving Kolodin in his book on the Metropolitan 
Opera says: ‘* Nino Martini has a small voice, 
suitable for purposes of radio broadcast, in 
which field he was celebrated as a distinguished 
artist. For the spacious Metropolitan, his voice 
was wholly inadequate.” This has resulted in 
Martini forcing his voice unnecessarily, and 
trying to give it more volume and body than it 
naturally possesses. The films, radio and records 
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deceive the listener, making one believe he has 
a voice of the Gigli calibre, while in reality it is 
a third rate Schipa type. Martini records for 
American Columbia, and since the war the 
following records have been released in the 
U.S.A.: Questa o quella and La Donna 
(Rigoletto) ; Torna a Sorriento, De Curtis and 
Maria Mari, Mario ; and Che Gelida Manina 
and O Paradiso (Bohéme and L’Africana).— 
H. D. RosENTHAL. 

FRANK ARTHUR & WATKIN MILLS.— 
Supplementing Mr. Hurst’s notes on these 
artists, Frank Arthur was engaged for Odeon in 
London in 1907. I can only trace one Odeon 
record by him, issued May, 1907, the “‘Provence”’ 
air (Traviata) and ‘Even Bravest Heart” 
(Faust). Mr. Watkin Mills was also Odeon, 
1907 (not 1905-6). His “ Honour and Arms ” 
was issued on a “‘ demonstration record,” and 
widely advertised, selling nearly 5,000 by post. 
I can trace three Odeon records by him.— 
Hersert C. Rrpovut. 

EUGENIA BURZIO.—Readers might care 
to know that an unplayed copy of Columbia 
10-inch D8077, Eugenia Burzio, has come to 
light, two excerpts from a little known opera of 
Romani called “ Zulma,” composed in 1909 ; 
with the additional interest that the record is 
“eseguito sotto la direzione dell’ autore.” 
Burzio, who was born at Torino (Turin) in 1872 
and died at Milano in 1922, displays a pure 
soprano of rather metallic quality and a 
dramatic method which did not foresee the 
ga imposed on the user of fibre needles. 
Mr. Hurst (June, 1942) mentions only her 
Fonotipia records. She is stated (by the con- 
tributor to Dent’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians) to have “ won a high reputation by 
means of her forceful temperament ”’ ! 

Of the nature and career of the. opera 
** Zulma ”’ I have, been unable to discover any 
particulars. It is one of three attributed to this 
composer, born Livorno (Leghorn), 1881, in 
the 1931 edition of Pratts’ Encyclopedia. 

The general finish of this record is in keeping 
with the extremely high standard of the 
Columbia product of that period.—Robsert F. 
NATHAN. 


NEW MUSIC AND 
MINIATURES 


VAUGH: AN WILLIAMS is a ripe hand with 

carols. A new series of nine, for tenor, bari- 
tone and bass, is issued by the Oxford Press. 
The prices vary from 3d. to 5d. We have: 
“God rest you merry, gentlemen ” (not, as it 
used to be written, “God rest you, merry 
gentlemen”), “‘ As Joseph was a-Walking,” 
and the ““ Mummers’ Carol ” (these two in one 
cover) ; “ The First Nowell,” “‘ The Lord at 
First,” and the lovely little “‘ Coventry Carol ” 
(together) ; “‘ A Virgin Most Pure,” “ Dives 
and Lazarus,” and “ I Saw Three Ships ’’—all 
old friends, which we hope may be upraised 
this winter in many a choir and camp. One 
reads again the sweet “ Coventry Carol” and 
thinks of what came to that city. Happy he 
who, after that, can continue to sing in his 
heart. But if we don’t, maybe we shall truly 
perish. 

Some more old themes, newly arrayed, are 
in Benjamin Britten’s Folk-Song Arrangements, 
Volume I, British Isles (Boosey, 5s.). What 
Yeats’ poem, “‘ Down by the Sally Gardens,” is 
doing as a folk-song, I know not. After it come 
Scots pieces: (“The Bonny Earl” and “O 
Can Ye Sew Cushions ”’), a Welsh one (‘‘ The 
Ash Grove’), two Somerset ditties (‘‘ Little 
Sir William” and “ The Trees they Grow so 
High ">. and the Suffolk-gathered nursery 
rhyme, ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell.” Britten’s passion 
for patterning works aptly here and there, and 
at other times, strikes me as strained. Some few 
bits are the oddest since Cyril Scott dealt with 
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folk-songs in a never-to-be-forgotten series, long 
ago. To my mind, the folk-song is not Britten’s 
ordained soul-mate. 

It is more satisfying to turn to a Purcell song, 
With Sick and Famished Eyes, from a Geo. 
Herbert poem of 1632. This was originally set 
“with thorough-bass for the theorbo-lute, bass 
viol, harpsichord or organ.” The edition, by 
Ina Boyle (one of the early Carnegie Award 
winners), is for keyboard accompaniment, with 
an ad lib. part for the violoncello (Oxford Press, 
3s.). Purcell’s power of suggestion, by the free 
motion of melody, by chromatic harmony, and 
fine fitting of note-lengths to word-stress, is 
unrivalled. We ought to have many more of 
his best songs recorded, to match the Virgin’s 
Expostulation, and the too few others. 

David Branson’s The Flung Spray (Oxford, 
3s.) is a suggestive piece for piano of a more 
obviously descriptive order, though by no 
means commonplace. It is romantic, surging 
music, resting (like so much of to-day) scarcely 
ever long enough on a key centre to enable one 
to feel and enjoy it. The old-timers on whom 
such romanticism still backs—however lightly— 
are Liszt, Scriabin, and the young men of 
thirty years ago who gave new twists to the 
Debussyan harmonies. Some of them are 
working still. Newcomers like Mr. Branson 
may be welcomed ; one wishes, though, that 
they would hang up their hats on the romantic 
roof-tree a bit more whole-heartedly, like Mr. 
Ferguson, whose sonata Myra Hess has re- 
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corded. There are still, happily, plenty of 
varieties of romantic expression, from Ireland 
to Bliss, Bax to Bloch. Good luck to the seekers ! 
William Alwyn’s Divertimento for solo flute 
(no accompaniment: Hawkes, 38.) looks pretiy 


‘fierce for the player, including as it does a showy 


Introduction and Fughetta, Variations on a Ground, 
a Gavotte and Musette, and Gigue. The result is 
sportive, if, after the modern way, restless: 
good for a gaiety. 

The new miniatures from Hawkes include 
the Brahms violin concerto (5s.), Handel's 
Water Music (3s.), Vaughan Williams’ Tailis 
Fantasia and Wasps overture (respectively, 93. 
and 6s.), and Delius’ Song of Summer (2s. 6d.). 
All, except the last, have a sheet of brief 
analysis. “The poignant delicacies of the last- 
named alone are not yet recorded. Dating from 
1929-30, and first performed at a Prom. on 
September 17th, 1931, it was one of the pieces 
dictated when the composer could no longer 
write. 

I note the reference by a Listener reviewer to 
the very interesting matter of the number of 
movements in the suites—for it seems probable 
that there were two, written in different years, 
each having eleven movements. The present 
score (whose preface discusses ‘this and other 
points) is not that of Harty’s arrangement, 
which we have recorded, but contains nine 
pieces from (probably) the suite of 1715, much 
more lightly scored by Handel. 

W.R.A. 


* 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters, for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Likes British Recordings 


Please continue your series of second reviews 
of the major recordings, in small type, if neces- 
sary, as these re-reviews are of great assistance 
in studying the various recordings and in 
drawing our attention to many details which 


would otherwise escape our notice. For my 
part they could be made even more compre- 
hensive in scope and the different movements 
analysed in detail, together with the metronome 
markings. 

I heartily approve the recording of modern 
British works, as we would otherwise never 
hear them, but in addition there ought to be a 
new recording of Beethoven’s Seventh, and 
Third, as the Toscanini versions are poor in 
reproduction. In addition, I wish H.M.V. 
would release for general consumption the 
recording of the Ninth by Béhm and the Saxon 
State Orchestra. 

Is there any way of getting in touch with 
British collectors who would acquire for me 
certain recordings either new or second-hand, 
and in return I could obtain North American 
recordings for them? The exigencies of war 
prevent the shipment at the present time, but 
they could be held until later. 

J. A. Hints, M.D. 
Whitewood, Sask., Canada. 


Toscanini and Opera 


Re the Toscanini controversy: As far as his 
records go a truer judgment would be possible 
if his American recordings did not reveal the 
worst faults of American recording. This 
makes it almost impossible to estimate their 
value as specimens of Toscanini’s Brahms or 


Beethoven. When Toscanini came over here 
just before the war his Beethoven concerts were 
a revelation. Incidentally our own Sir Adrian 
Boult takes a bit of beating where Brahms is 
concerned ; perhaps the recording companies 
would bear that in mind when next they record 
a big Brahms work. But what we want from 
Toscanini is a lot more Verdi! ! 

I welcome the recent series of recordings of 
major British works. I would however plead 
for recordings of three shorter works: 

Bantock—* The Pierrot of the Minute.” 
Delius—Dance Rhapsody No. 1. 
Britten—Sinfonia da Requiem. 
The Bantock Overture is a particularly lovely 
work, given a fine performance at the “ Proms ” 
a few nights ago. 
Norbury, S.W.16. A. H. REDGRAVE. 

It was very comforting to see Fred Gaisberg 

expressing (June) the hope that Toscanini and 

V. could one day be persuaded to record 
Beethoven’s 9th Symphony, Verdi’s Requiem, 
** Falstaff? and ‘“ Fidelio.” The latter three 
recordings at least should be viewed by us 
almost as a responsibility resting upon our 
shoulders, for they are things we owe to 
posterity. The B.B.C., for instance, on June 
20th, broadcast a more ‘than adequate perform- 
ance of the Requiem conducted by Sargent, but 
one can’t compare a performance like this with 
that which some of us heard at Lucerne under 
Toscanini in 1939. 

Toscanini, apart from any other considera- 
tions, knew Verdi personally, and conducted 
the later works under the composer’s eye ;_ this 


- fact alone makes his interpretation of Verdi 


especially valuable, and his own gifts as an 
executive musician make it more valuable than 
ever. As with the Requiem, a complete record- 
ing of “ Fidelio ” is long overdue, and the ideal 
Leonora, Lotte Lehmann, is now in America. 
She has sung under Toscanini frequently 
before. 

It has been rumoured that Toscanini has 
given up conducting opera as a concession to 
his advancing years in view of the labour which 
it involves. Notwithstanding this, I cannot but 
feel that on account of the considerations I have 
mentioned he will again consent to take up his 
baton and give to us and to posterity a recorded 
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performance of “Falstaff,” “‘ Otello,” and 
perhaps “ Fidelio”? and ‘‘ Turandot,” which 
will provide an eye-opener to contemporaries 
and a standard for posterity. The time has come, 
it seems to me, to cease wrangling (I say this 
with all respect) over English composers whose 
popularity is limited and for whom (except 
Delius, who needs Beecham) satisfactory inter- 
preters are more readily to be found and 
remember that a larger task of more importance 
lays claims upon our attention and the record- 
ing companies’ shellac. 

May I subscribe to the request for short 
biographies (on P. G. Hurst lines) of later 
Italian and German singers, both famous and 
infamous, used by the gramophone companies 
for recording. This feature would be of much 
interest and could well take the place of the 
* Record Collector”? when that ends. 


Worcester. R. W. E. Law. 


The ‘‘ Byrd Mass ”’ Latin 


Mr. T. B. Lawrence did not inform us that 
he is lacking in a sense of proportion as he did 
that he was “an ignoramus ” in the matter of 
Latin pronunciation. He accepts as superiority 
authoritative in this matter the opinion of three 
London journalists as against the immensely 
venerable and august institution the Catholic 
Church, which has been using Latin as a living 
medium for her liturgy and public pronounce- 
ments for two thousand years; that is to say 
from Imperial Roman times! She presumably 
has had also a few, let us say just a few, great 
Latinists among her flock during that stupendous 
period of at least an authority comparable with 
the three present-day London journalists whose 
opinion carries such weight with Mr. Lawrence? 

How much attention need or indeed can be 
paid to Fleet Street writers in matters of music 
or indeed any cognate matter, the complete 
silence upon the monstrous and barbarous man- 
handling and maltreatment of figured basses 
(the continuo) in the work of Bach and other 
composers of what one may call the “‘continuo”’ 
period of the gentry so much looked up to by Mr. 
Lawrence is an index, a maltreatment that has 
been fashionable for the last fifteen years or so in 
London at any rate. Suitable persons indeed to 
accept as guides in the matter of Latin pro- 
nunciation insofar as it concerns music, or 
indeed in any other way ! 

Dr. Terry was unfortunate in his attempted 
phonetic transliteration of the liturgical, i.e. 
continental, pronunciation of certain vowels. 
The continental E is not properly represented 
by the English EE nor the continental I by the 
English EE. 

KAIKHOSRU SHAPURJI SORABJI. 
London, N.W.1. 


Jazz—a Plea for Tolerance 


I am very surprised and disgusted with some 
of the letters in ‘‘ Correspondence.” Some 
people do not seem to have learnt the meaning 
of tolerance even after all these years of struggle. 
We are fighting for Democracy—can we not 
have some Democracy in our tastes of music? 
I am no lover of jazz, swing, crooning or dance 
music, but it is not for me to criticise it. Why 
should the “ Jazz” column be cut out just 
because Robert Mackenzie and others demand 
it! And why should jazz, crooning and light 
stuff be taxed and classical music not? viz. : 
“F.T.W.” (June). I do not like having to pay 
tax on my operatic, orchestral and operetta 
records, but I am thankful to be able to get any 
at all. There are many soldiers, sailors and 
irmmen fighting and dying for us who are 
unable to hear any music at all. We should 
count our blessings and not be so quick to run 
down other people’s likes and dislikes. 
Devonport. Joan WiLEs. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Mr. Robert Mackenzie (June) evidently 
didn’t read very carefully the six letters on jazz 
which he did succeed in finding. Had he done 
so he would have found a letter from me, which 
you were good enough to publish last year 
with brief comment from yourself, which was 
a plea for your jazz-loving readers to express 
themselves more often in your columns ; and 
also contained a plea for the abolition of the 
** Miscellaneous and Dance” Review, the 
space to be devoted to articles on jazz. 

Admittedly neither of my suggestions bore 
fruit, but on thinking it over, I do not now feel 
that this absence of jazz in THE GRAMOPHONE 
reflects adversely either upon the jazz-lovers or 
upon the paper. 

As I was careful to suggest in my letter last 
year, we think of THE GRAMOPHONE as being 
primarily for classical music-lovers. But (and 
it is a big but) now that the excellent Swing 
Music is defunct, there is not a single paper on 
general sale in which we can read such sensible 
and logical record reviews as those of Edgar 
Jackson. It is just because Jackson’s reviews 
are all the jazz there is in THE GRAMOPHONE 
and because we feel we can rely on THE GRAMO- 
PHONE to sort out the wheat of jazz from the 
chaff of swing in the same way as it deals with 
the good and bad in classical music, that I 
wrote to ask for more jazz. 
London, S.W.12. a 


Lawd, don’t cut out “ Jazz T’ll write 
you as many letters as Robert Mackenzie likes, 
but . . . don’t forget the “jiver,” sir, don’t 
forget the “ jiver ” ! 

I see “‘ Readers’ Choice ” is not in the June 
number. I hope you haven’t dropped this 
feature. 


Mark WHITE. 


aT 


Norman W. Beswick. 
Scunthorpe, Lincs. 


This is a counter-plea, against the one by 
Mr. Robert Mackenzie (June) for the retention 
of Edgar Jackson’s “‘ Jazz ”’ article. 

So far as I know, this is the only regular 
complete review of jazz releases now published, 
and to cut it out would be, at the very least, to 
render a great inconvenience to us jazz-lovers. 

I would be prepared to wager that none of 
these ‘critics of jazz possesses a single disc of it, 
and their ignorance on the subject makes their 
view fail to convince. 

Jazz may tend to be crude musically (what 
folk music does not?), but no more sincere form 
of art exists. 


London, N.10. IAN LEsLiE. 
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Letters demanding retention of “ Jazz ’’ have 
also been. received from Mr. Stanley Mellor, 
Inveraray, Mr. J. L. Caine, London, S.E.18, 
Mr. J. W. Cooper, Newmarket, J. W. N. 
Wallasey, A. B. L., Worcester, Mr. Philip 
Turner, Bradfield College. Several of these and 
others, in passing, ask for continuance of 
‘* Reader’s Choice.” . 

(To avoid misunderstanding and save further 
correspondence, the editorial view, rightly or wrongly, 
is that this paper should be, within war limitations, 
a survey of all gramophone music, not merely any one 
or two sections of it.—Ep.) 


Letters in Brief 

Private L. A. Petts, Home Forces, is 
against jazz, and would prefer articles on 
ballet, symphonies, concertos, etc., “‘ appending 
any legend or note of interest.”” He deplores the 
** cruel taxation of records.” 

Mr. A. H. Bripces (address withheld) says 
the tax on records and other restrictions have 
probably hit him as hard as most people, but 
the outcries against them fill him with something 
in the nature of disgust. “‘ No one need buy 
any of these things unless he chooses, and to 
maintain that new records are essential to 
anyone, however passionately fond he may be 
of music or that the welfare of the country in 
such times is in the slightest degree determined 
by the cheapness of records, is the delusion of a 
crank.” He begs the objectors “‘ to acquire some 
slight sense of proportion and stop crying like 
spoilt children who cannot play with their toys 
because the house is on fire and the more 
responsible members of the family are doing 
their best to put it out.” 

In “‘ Letters in Brief’? (July) the request of 
Mr. P. E. Burxe (Northampton) for label 
details was inadvertently attributed to Mr. 
P. E. Cumcotr (Plymouth), and vice versa. 

Mr. R. CELLAN WIL.iAMs, Skewen, Glam., 
would prefer our Editor to deal with recording 
and interpretation than with the circumstances 
relating to the composition of a work. He 
would like to have re-reviews of Schubert’s gth, 
the ** Eroica,” and the Brahms Violin Concerto. 

J.W.N., Wallasey, Cheshire, thanks Mr. F. F. 
Clough for his record numbering articles, and 
asks if he would deal with American makes and 
denoting letters, including swing and dance. 

“HopeFrut,” Leicester, shares Mr. Lef- 
covitch’s regret concerning the deletion of the 
one and only recording of Rachmaninov’s 
and Symphony, also of the Schubert Duo, 
A major, by Kreisler and Rachmaninov, 
** necessary owing to lack of materials.” So, 
** Hopeful ” asks, why keep available so many 
versions of the Prelude in C sharp minor? 
(But the reason for deletions is that they fail to 
attract.) 

Mr. L. Wuorx, Manchester, 4, disagrees 
with ‘Silurian’ (June) over Toscanini’s 
Brahms, but endorses Fred Gaisberg’s (July) 
hope for recordings of Beethoven’s Symphonies, 
Verdi’s “‘ Falstaff,” etc. 

Mr. M. P. S. Watt, Alness, Ross, wants 
** Reader’s Choice ” continued and more news 
of Gramophone Societies and Recitals, for 
*“members of the services who have to move 
about the country.” 

Mr. W. J. Kare, Halifax School of Art, 
Halifax, who (May) recommended the re-issue 
of certain acoustic records, will gladly send a 
copy of his list, vocal—mainly operatic—to any 
reader interested. 

Mr. J. Lest Hoititanp, Small Heath, 
Birmingham, anent our “ Acoustic v. Electric 
Reproduction ” controversy, reminds the de- 
baters that their “ premises and theses are 
based on expensive and non-commercial 
gramophones—out of the question to us under- 
paid ‘and over-taxed workers and musicians,” 
and their wonderful inventions are non-existent 
for most gramophone enthusiasts. He has an 
electric reproducer and an H.M.V. portable 
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(acoustic), the latter having to serve to take to 
church for choir practice illustration. 

Mr. J. ArRTHERS, Sunbury, asks for records of 
Mary Jarred and William Parsons. Mary 
Jarred has recorded for Columbia and on a 
H.M.V. record. He thinks British Council 
should sponsor “‘ Dream of Gerontius” with 
above and Webster Booth. 

Mr. J. E. Lawrence, Streatham Vale, 
S.W.16, is no musician, but reading that the 
pleasure of listening is increased by following a 
musical score, asks for articles explaining signs, 
etc., and leading up to reading a score of a 
Beethoven Symphony. After-war, perhaps, but 
meantime, excellent guidance for beginners is 
given by Eric Blom in Section VII of “ The 
Musical Companion,” published by Gollancz. 


Gramophone Societies 


The Chiswick and Hammersmith Music 
Circle (1, Bath Road, W.4) ended its July 
sessions with a Members’ Night, will close 
down during August and re-open for its third 
season early in September. The former Secre- 
tary, Mr. R. R. Sayle, has become chairman, 
and will be more closely associated with the 
work of fashioning and organising the Society’s 
programmes. Mrs. Joan Rayfield is the new 
secretary. 

The Harrogate Gramophone Society (26, 
Albert Street, Harrogate) recently re-organised, 
holds record recitals on Thursdays at 7.45 p.m., 
open to all interested in good music, whether 
cramophone owners of not, and visitors always 
welcome. July programmes covered both old 
and modern works of interest. Hon. Sec., Mr. 
John Ravell, will give all details. 

The Alfreton Music Society (7, Derby Road, 
Alfreton, Derbyshire) newly-formed, has set out 
in its first year to cover the history of music in 
outline in a series of monthly Saturday evening 
meetings, and it is hoped to run a symphony 
concert on records fortnightly, alternating with 
the historical series. For all recitals a 7-valve 
quality amplifier is used. Hon. Sec., Mr. 
George R. Dickie, will give all details 


READERS’ CHOICE 


Letters marked “‘ Readers’ Choice’? must reach us 
by the 12th of each month. It is understood that we 
do not necessarily endorse views printed here, and we 
reserve the right to shorten lengthy lists. 

IMPORTANT.—Will readers please write their 
lists in the form given here and state the machine they 
use? Sometimes they have to be completely re-written 
to secure standardisation. 

From Rev. R. J. Mocxripce, 68, Woodstock 

Road, Oxford. 

Decca—LY6113. Fidelio, Act 3, Introd. and 
Florestan’s Aria (Volken). Treasure No. 1 
in this list of insufficiently appreciated records. 
The music of the spheres! 

Decca—K771. Alceste Overture (Gluck). 
Mengelberg and Concertgebouw Orch. Six- 
shilling recording for 4s. (old price). As 
good as champagne to me. 

H.M.V.—DB4595. Otello, Willow Song and 
Ave Maria (Verdi). T. Lemnitz. A most 
dramatic record. Perfectly sung by a lovely 
voice. 

Decca—LY6147. Viola Sonata in E flat 
(Dittersdorf). Best eighteenth century 
bouquet. Ought to have inherited the 
popularity of Suggia’s Sammartini ‘cello 
sonata. 

Decca—CA8229. Prelude and Fileuse from 
** Pelleas Melisande ” (Faure). Why is not 
this lovely music more often played ? 

Parlo.—R1736. Garden Scene from “ Faust ” 
(Gounod). Groh and Bettendorf. A lovers’ 
duet, indeed. Worthy of a greater love. 

H.M.V.—DA4402. Bavarian Folk Songs 
(Ivoguen). Four delightful songs charmingly 
sung. A reminder of old holidays on the 
Continent. 
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Parlo.—R2215-6. Quartet in D. Op. 64, No. 5 
(Haydn). Here is a favourite Haydn Quartet 
for 6s. (old price). Quite adequately played. 
Verb sap. 

Decca—K798-9. Symphony in C minor, No. 
95 (Haydn). London Sym. Orch. And one of 
his lesser known but most delightful sym- 
phonies for 8s. 

H.M.V.—DB5042. Lamento della Ninfa ; 
Ecco mormorar (Monteverdi). Two gems 

, from the 16th-17th century. The lament a 
special favourite. 

And four records about to be withdrawn : 

H.M.V.—DAt1619. Mariaé Wiegenlied ; Zum 
Schlafen (Reger). E. Schumann. E. Schu- 
mann at her best in two lovely songs. 

Col.—DB1100. Variations for Viol de Gamba 
(Chr. Simpson). Dolmetsch (with a Scarlatti 
sonata). Characteristic of the charming 
simplicity of its age. Lugete, O Veneres 
cupidiaesque ! 

H.M.V.—Di319. Rheingold, Finale (Wagner). 
An excellent example of Wagner at his most 
musical. Suitable for those who are not 
Wagnerites ! 

H.M.V.—DB1065. . Wiegenlied ; Freundliche 
Vision (Strauss). E. Schumann. Another 
charming record to be lamented. 





The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
seciion at the rate of threepence per word, with 
a minimum charge of 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated as 
trade. If a box number is used an extra Is. 6d. 
should be added to the cost; this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should 
arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 
prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques 
addressed to The Advertisement Manager, The 
Gramophone, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 





“WANTED. 


ACOUSTIC and Electric Vocal eord Record- 
ings, H.M.V.s, Fonotipias, G. & T.s. Highest 
prices paid.—Box No, 1176, c/o ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


EETHOVEN Emperor Concerto (Gieseking); 

4th Symphony (Weingartner). Fibred only. 
Johann Strauss Egyptian March, Vienna Phil. 
(Elektrola).—Morrison, 18, Niddrie Road, Porto- 
bello, Midlothian. 


(CARDBOARD Envelopes for Record storage. 
300 each, 12in, and 10in.—Bartelt, Dower 
House, Twyford Moors, Winchester. 


PiRst Record, ‘“‘ Benvennto Cellini ” 
- D.2060. State if fibred.—D. Mellis, 
Cromwell Road, London, S.W.5. 


(,00D Prices paid for any Operatic Deletions— 
Acoustic or Electric—G. & T., Odeons, Fono- 
tipia, etc. Old copies of “ The’ Gramophone,” 

pre-1935. Old catalogues—foreign or otherwise. 
—H. Herman, 2, Windsor Road, Prestwich, Lancs. 


OOD Prices paid for Monarch, 
H.M.V.s of Caruso, Melba, Patti, 
Evans, 18, Poyle Road, Guildford. 


HAYDN Quartet, Op. 76, 2, Lyre-Bird Records, 
Sellick French Album. Tippett Sonata.— 
34, Coneydale, Welwyn Garden City. 














Overture, 
25, W. 








or early 
etc.—Write, 
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NEW or Fibred Mozart Symphony No. 28, 
H.M.V. C.2929-2930; E. Schumann, H.M.V. 
DA.1619.—Hambrook, 49, Percy Street, Graves- 
end, Kent. 


VERSIZE Horn with Tone-arm. 
complete instrument —Heesom, 
bell Buildings, London, S.E.1. 





Consider 
116, Camp- 





UNNEKE’S Dance Suite (Telefunken), H.M.V 

C.1662-3, B.8310. Parlophone, R.2277, 
R.2486.—Box No. 300, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98, c/o ‘‘ The 
Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road. Kenton, Mdx 


QIBELIUS Symphony No. 4. New or fibred only 
-Comber, The Bend, Lammas Lane, Esher. 


JRGENTLY required.—H.M.V. Byrd Tercen- 
tenary Records: E.290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295. 
and D.710, 711. Or any other Recordings of 
Byrd’s Compositions.—Box No. 20, c/o ‘* The 
Gramophone;” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Midx. 


ANTED.—Cascade II or Expert Clockwork 
Gramophone. State price and condition. 
Also Fibred Records. State titles and price. 














_ Redmond, 58, Shardlow Road, Derby. 





ANTED.—-Tone Chamber out of H.M.V. Model - 
“* 163.’" Good price given.—James Richard- 
son, 5, East View, Morpeth, Northumberland. 


WANTED urgently.—H.M.V. C.2330, ‘‘ Caval- 
cade.’’—Write_stating price, Box No. 50, 
c/o ‘‘The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex. " 


ANTED.—300 Stiff Record Bags. 
pay 3d. each.—Apply Box No. 600, c/o ‘‘The 
Gramophone,” 49. Ebrington Road, Kenton, Mdx. 


ANTED.—Complete Set of Records, The Sor- 
cerer, bv Gilbert and Sullivan, Nos. B.8054 
to B.2059.—Hibbert, Upper Woodford, Salisbury. 


5/- AND 10/- each offered for all the First 

*‘Hutch ’”’ Parlophone Records. Will give 
more for anything exceptional from this artist. 
—Box No. 1147, c/o ‘‘ The Gramophone,’ 49, 
Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 








Willing to 











TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Rates for this section—fourpence per word—with 
a minimum charge of six shillings. The adver- 
tiser’s mame and address will be charged for, 
and single letters and single figures will be 
counted as words. 


ALMLAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Subscription Library; 3.500 Records; postal 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42, c/o ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 

Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 
Ltd, 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 
Temple Bar 3007. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


G RAMOPHONE Concerts, commencing Septe:n- 
JI ber. Apply for programme and details. 
Holland, 11B, Fawley Road, N.W.6. 


YIMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 
“)_ Gramophones.—From Rev. L. D. Griffith, 
F.R.S.A., -Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, 
Lancs. 1s. 3d. post free. 























FOR SALE. 


A CousTICS (Vocal), sell or (preferably) ex- 
change for Chamber Music.—Kape, Art 
School, Halifax. 


BEETHOVEN'S 5th Symphony, £1.0.0; Eroica, 
22/6; Lehmann’s Persian Market, £1.0.0.— 
Phone, Welwyn Garden 777. 











AYDN Quartet Society, Volumes One and 

Two wanted in good fibre-used_ condition. 
Good price paid.—Loshak, Peyton Hall, Boxford, 
Colchester. 





RAMOPHONE,”’ complete, 20 volumes, with 
Indices, minus Translation | , Supplements. 
Best offers.—Box No. 1186, c/o ‘“‘ The Gramo- 
phone,”’ 49, Ebrington Road, sek Middlesex. 





H™Y;, D.1811-2, Russian Fairy Tales (Liadov); 


C.2294-5, Rosenkavalier Suite (Strauss); 
C.2352-6, Rustic Wedding Symphony; C.1820-1, 
Sakuntala Overture (Goldmark); C.1772, Kaiser 
March (Wagner); DB.4926-8, Third Symphony 
(Schumann); DB.3083-5, Symphony No 33 
(Mozart); DB.4859-60, Suite De Ballet (Grétry). 
State condition and price. 8s. each given for 
C.2183, Zanetta Overture (Auber); C.2344, Peter 
Schmo!l Overture (Weber); DA.4404, Matrimonio 
Segreto Overture (Cimarosa). — Llewellyn, 
“ Westleigh,’”’ Pencoedtre, Cadoxton, Barry. 


NV cCORMACK.—Wanted, certain Italian, Ger- 
= man, and English Recordings in good con- 
dition. State numbers and lowest prices. Also 
wanted, Large Record Cabinet.—Box 905, c/o 
“The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Ken- 
ton, Middlesex. 


ESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 
chase large or small Collections of Fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, 
Manchester, 3. 








Deansgate, 


- exchange. 





RARE Recordings by Arimondi, Barrientos, 
Bispham, de Lucia, Eames, Farrar, Garbin, 
Kurz, Melba, Plancon, Scotti, etc.; also many 
deleted acoustic and electric records for sale or 
Photographs, letters of singers, com- 
posers and stage celebrities—MacHarg, 4, West- 
field Drive, Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PECIALLY constructed Oak Record Cabinet ° 
hold 1,C00 records; dimensions: 4 ft. 9 ins 

3 ft. 3 ins. x 1 ft. 3 ins. What offers? Box 

No. 1,000, c/o “ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington 

Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


* THE. GRAMOPHONE,” 1937-42 (5 numbers 

missing). Encyclopedia of Recorded Music. 
—Gregory, 17, Dowhills Road, Blundellsands, 
Liverpool, 23. 


G-VALVE Record Amplifying Chassis, push-pull 
output, giving 5-8 watts; oo yy valves 
and speaker, for operation on A.C. or D.C. mains; 
£10.—Ede, ‘‘ Eureka,’’ Surrey Gacdeua, Effing- 
ham, Surrey. 
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iolins 
Violated. 


POINTS IN PLENTY Oboes Obliterated . . . Saxophones Saturated . . . Trumpets 


Truncated ... Bassoons Balbutiated . . . Pianos Pixilated .. . 


No longer need you wait to give your records and : P : : 
yoursall the benefits thet come from using I's the whole Music Mutilated with Surface Hiss, Needle Scratch 


until your own personal Pointmaster is ready for and Pick-up Chatter. Such is the penalty of the old steel needle. 
you. The introduction of the IM NEEDLE CLINIC fs - : ' 3 
into all good record shops throughout Britain Yet it costs so little to have music, all the music, and nothing 


ensures that you will have a plentiful supply of taf P 66 a 
ame delete ter cour O¥'e th 0 tore aeederens eam. but the music! Merely the modest purchase price “ a ‘** Top 
If, probably because of labour shortage, your usual hat ’’ of 10 IM’s, sufficient to give you, with repointing, all the 
deal f » pl d * ‘ . 
ee pn ae IM Pleedie Clinic. 112-116. music from more than 1,000 recordings. And, equally important, 
New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1, with your ’ : s it 
cae aun aed cian ec eee Ca on because IM’s exert no cutting action, new records played with 
the envelope flap and enclosing P.O. or stamps to them stay NEW. Even records pre- 
the required amount. maturely aged from contact with 
teel n i 
NATIONAL REPOINTING PRICES _— ae nee ot comme ae Gate 
6d. 0 .. om I8 ‘* years’’ after a few playings with 
113d. 50... wwe O/ IM’s. There’s a good record shop 
1/34 each 10 extra 4d. on your way home that has ‘‘all the oS PLAY 300 FF 


R king on 7 sited 
demi’ a asin ” 3d. music ’’ waiting for you. r de 


No pecordl wear-No sorface hiss Ny pickup chatter \ 
LONG PLAYING NEEDLES at \\ 
10 FOR 2/- (PURCHASE TAX 1/4) ens 


ALFRED IMHOF, TD. 112-116 NEW OXFORD STREET, aah An MO w.c.l MUSeum 5944 
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BEETHOVEN, Eroica Symphony, Toscanini, new, 
62s.; Beethoven, Fourth Symphony, Wein- 


*DISON Phonograph with over 200 Records all Fe 
in unusually fine condition. What offers? with 8 ft. Horn, £25.—Gramophone Ex- 
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R SALE.—‘ Cascade ’’ Cabinet Gramophone 


gartner, new, 38s.; Beethoven, Seventh Sym- Stamped envelope for full particulars.—Brown- change, 121, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


phony, Toscanini. new, 47s.; Beethoven. Violin ing, 73, Lancefield Street, London, W.10 


Concerto, Telefunken, new, 55s., Album; Brahms. 








2nd Piano Concerto, Toscanini, 55s.; Puccini, La FOr SALE.—New High Fidelity Gram. Amplifier G 


Album; Rossini. Barber of Seville; Concise sta 7 ee Triode B.C. 


Columbia, new, 39s., Album; Tschaikowsky, Nut- push-pull Triode output (PX4’s), with full nega- 


Boheme, Act 4. Beecham, new, 37s., pre-war 


cracker Suite, Stokowski, new, 27s.; Haydn, 88th 
Symphony, Toscanini, new, 27s.; Rachmaninoff. 
Rhapsody on Paganini, Stokowski, new, 27s; 
Tschaikowsky, 1812 Overture, Stokowski, xi 
18s.—Mr. D. Williams. 51, The Ridgeway, N.W.1 


tive feed-back, 


XOOD Amplifier, complete, £15; Cabinet 
Gramophone, new condition, £6.—Harridge 


Phase-inverter, 37, Frobisher Road, London, N.8. 





Speaker, large \RAMOPHONE Records, various types, for 


matched output transformer, valves, and the sale. Stamped envelope for list.—C. Spencer, 
new Rothermal Bakelite Crystal Pick-up. Price 29, Warwick Road, Ealing, W.5. 
£24.—Bird, 111, Cecil Road, Norwich. 











EETHOVEN’S Eroica; Toscanini Album, new, OR SALE.—New Orchestral and Vocal Records. 
B 50s. or offer.—James, 18, The Grove, Chelten- 4 —Eke, 3, Sherwood Way, 


ham. Kent. 


H™Y. Oak Cabinet Gramophone, Model 145. 
Excellent condition, recently overhauled. 
West Wickham, What offers?—Box No. 1169, c/o ‘‘ The Gramo- 
phone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 


Se _— George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 





SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
THE | vsep recorps 


We give the best cashand exchange prices. 
Consult us when selling ; — libraries or 
small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 














Strong Plain Gramophone 
Record Albums 
to hold 3, 4, 5 or 6 records each. 
12” size only @ 4/6.each (postage extra). 
Limited supply. 


THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, LIMITED 


121-123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Tel: TEMPLE BAR 3007. 


“KEEP IN TOUCH” 


For nearly twenty-five years the joint names of 
Mr. E. M. Ginn and Mr. D. Phillips have been 
associated with all that is best in the manufacture 
of Gramophones, both Acoustic and Radio, Radio 
Outfits, Loud Speakers and Accessories. 

Until peace returns we can only offer you 
Service, and we offer that to the utmost of our 
limited facilities. 

Write to us, we may be able to help you: 
EXPERT GRAMOPHONES, LTD., 
INGERTHORPE 
GT. NORTH ROAD, LONDON, N.2. 











GOLDEN PYRAMID 
NEEDLES 


THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and [the 
men that go to the making of 
*“«Golden Pyramid”? Needles are 
now making munitions. They 
are scarce, but they are still the 
best on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO, LTD., REDDITCH 





RECORD SCRAP CAMPAIGN 


H.M.V. - DECCA - COLUMBIA - BRUNSWICK - PARLOPHONE 
REGAL - REX 


Old Records of above manufacture still URGENTLY required, the following 
CASH payments will be allowed: 
10” Records 23d. each. 12” Records 4d. each. 
For all-other types of Records other than LAMINATED for which no credit can 
be given: 12” Records 2d. 10’ Records I}d. nder 10” Twa for | 
For your guidance, only COLUMBIA, PARLOPHONE, REGAL and ZONOPHONE 
ecords commencing from the following INDEX Numbers are of any use : 
COLUMBIA: DB762. CB416. FBIO00. LB8. DX330. LXI63. ~ 
PARLOPHONE: RO20175. RI137. FIOO. F3000. OTIOI. E11193. 
R20192. E3950 to 4500. 
REGAL-ZONOPHONE : MR533. MF200. 
BRING BACK YOUR OLD RECORDS AND HELP THE WAR EFFORT 


FRANCIS, DAY & HUNTER LIMITED 
138-140, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. Phone : TEMple Bar 9351 
































A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. 























COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until August 31st 
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ACCESSORIES 
Plus 


Purchase Tax 
DAVEY THORNS 2/- for 10 1/5 
THREE-STAR FIBRES... 2/- for 40 1/5 
THREE-STAR ROUNDSHANKS 1/3 for 20 10d. 
DAVEY WAX DRESSING sae 1/5 
RECORD BRUSH ois as Mefe 2/11 
DRY-AIR BOWL _— 6/6 _ 
(Postage extra) 


Davey Thorns are specially treated to ensure 
maximum playing time with minimum record 
wear. Davey Wax Dressing increases clarity of 
reproduction and reduces surface noise ; it is 
invaluable for reconditioning old records and 
playing difficult discs with fibres. 


THE MONTHLY LETTER 


One of the most important features of our service 
is ‘* The Monthly Letter,’’ containing reviews of the 
latest recordings which are more than ever before 
appreciated for their frankness and impartiality 
now that records are both scarce and dear. ‘‘ The 
Monthly Letter’’ serves the dual purpose of 
bringing to the notice of its readers those records 
which are worthy of addition to their collections, 
and of warning them against recordings which are 
not up to the highest standards. The annual sub- 
scription to ‘‘The Monthly Letter’’ is 3s. 6d. 
We shall be glad to send a specimen copy on 
request (3d. post free). 


E.M.G. 


HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 


11 GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: TEMple Bar 7166-7 
(Grape Street is just behind the Princes Theatre) 





The GRAMOPHONE COVER II 


Y New beauty and purity of tone, 
: longer life— for ALL Records! 


f SB Bring back the full rich beauty 


and clarity of tone of your 
cherished old records . . . enjoy 
again those favourite vocal and 
instrumental gems. BEAUTYTONE revives old and greatly 
improves new (now frequently ‘‘demonstration’’) records— 
it preserves and lubricates the sound-tracks in a simple but 
scientific way, so that the full beauty of the music is re- 


, produced, with every nuance faithfully rendered and no loss 


of overtones. Invaluable to all who cherish purity and 
clarity of tone, BEAUTYTONE lengthens the life of both 
records and needles—an economy doublyimportant in wartime. 


BEAUTYTONE is unique—since its 
introduction over 20 years ago it has 
delighted thousands 
of music lovers and 
° produced numerous 
IMPROVES TONE unsolicited testi- 
AND CLARITY monials. The new 
OF NEW improved BEAUTY- 


RECORDS TONE is now avail- 
e able in moderate Sufficient for 100 


Revives worn and 
scratched records 


tities—but not records. From — 
quantities— gramophone an 
Prevents needle unrestricted, of music a. a - 
case o Ticu, » pos 
scratch and wear course, so that early i: tan aes? 
application is DYSON TREECE and 
e dvised Co., CLAYTON ST., 
REDUCES acvised. NOTTINGHAM. 
OPERATING 
NOISE 


Saves Needles 


@EAUIAATONI >) 


eo 
Trealimeny + fepuvenaling Tonic Yor fecata/ 











ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 
—just off the press ! 

Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, 
including mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed— 
cloth bound. It is unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and 


usability. No lover of great music performed by great 
artists will be without it. Send ONLY $3.95 to 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 














COVER Ill 


and his Orchestra 


Don’t get around much any 
You'll never Know 
Johnny Zero - 
Taking a chance on Lo 


ve - 


Other recent hits by GERALDO 


and his Orchestra 


Pavanne; Moonlight Mood - 


Why don’t you fall in love with Me? 
Keep an eve on your Heart 


There’s a harbour of Dreamboats 
You too, can have a lovely Romance - 


The Smiths and the Jones 


Where’s my Love? ; 


More 


The GRAMOPHONE August, 1943 
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THE ORGAN, 
THE DANCE BAND AND ME 


Billy Thorburn at the piano 


\ F1985 


: \ F1986 


ATLA 


F1984 


Seven days of Heaven; Four Buddies 





FUTURE SUPPLIES! 


Your future record supplies 

depend upon you. Tuke your 

old records mow to your 
Record Dealer. 


- F1981 


ALTE 


\ F1982 


} F1978 
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1943 SUPER RHYTHM 


HARRY PARRY 


o Sextet 


an 


St. Louis Blues - 
Body and Soul - 


} R2879 











MEZZ MEZZROW 
and his Orchestra 


Dissonance 
Swingin’ with Mezz 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


Saddest Tale 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


and his Orchestra 


rf 


Bundle of Blues - 





. HAVES « MIDDLESEX 
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